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LIBERTY, PROGRESS, PEACE AND PROSPERITY 
Administration Fears to Reveal Firms’ — 
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fense Commission, , ON ANII-LABOR 
By Adam Lapin ; | | | 
infrequently and tactfully on the foreign connections of ; : , 
America’s merchants of death. ; ws 
mission’s headquarters in the Federal Reserve Building. 
It would show that the “fifth column” of the muni- 


NEW YORK, MONDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1940 Entered as second-class matter st the Post Office 
Connections 
WASHINGTON, Dee. 22.—The Departutlent of Justice 
nario tr in mente of rl 3 1 | 
ups wou . 0 N Calls on U 
Nation's Aircraft Workers Look to C. l. O. d Oppest W 
r = —1 * job of — Fong Aimee 4 2 NLRB P olls Set on West Coast eee What's Holding Up OUR Drive? Connecticut Asks 


March 3, 16. 2 * (8 Pages) Price 5 Cents. 
(This is the fifth in @ eriae of articles on the De 
and the FBI have shown rare foresight in touching only 
straight into the marble corridors of the Defense Com- 


a 
. 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana has now been LOS ANGELES, Dec. 22.— The CIO’s “all out“ campaign to or- Pn — — il ee 
given power to probe this entire subject, and it may be | Janize the aircraft industry moved ahead another two big jumps this [This is the third of d series of articles} | {Calls Attention to 
. ten Se. calle geabag Poe wll eo : NEW HAVEN, Dec. 22.— Connecticut is fast becoming a union Anti- Sabotage? 
about America’s 1 corporations and their N First was the announcement by the National Labor Relations Board state with the CIO slowly but stubbornly winning over workers in a M a 
a-year” men on the Defense Commission. that a bargaining agent election will be held at Harvill Aircraft Die- score of industries, particularly in the metal industries which abound ae 
b Certainly the key figure in any such investigation | casting Corp. on Jan. 8. , in this region. , 
will of necessity be William S. Knudsen, former chairman Second jump was word from the NLRB that a hearing will be held A heartening factor in the situation is that in many cities the AFL 
of General Motors, who has now been given new and sweep- | Ne 27 at 9:30 ALM. in the Federal Building here to ine when is progressively led and both officials and members of the AFL have 
ing powers over the arms program by the President with | North American aviation workers will get a chance to vote for their won mutual respect from the CIO, thereby laying the basis for many 
his appointment to the new job of director of the Office bargaining agent. local united actions between the two. : 
for Production Management. The accelerated campaign” to sign up workers at the Santa Monica Of course the unions are not meeting with any “push over” condi- * 
General Motors is closely tied in with the greatest mu- plant of “anti-labor aircraft manufacturer No. 1”—Donald Douglas— ‘| tions in their campaigns to organize the unorganized, and in some cities, 5 
mitions company of them ale enroute. A 20 per com will get increased attention this week. Hartford notably, occasional friction arises in the metal trades where 14 
e General Motors stock has ‘given the duFonts a Word from San Diego was that the first three days of contract ne- both labor camps are striving to organize. i 
controlling interest. gotiations with Ryan Aircraft Corp. had taken care of small details Several CIO unions in both Connecticut and Massachusetts have „ 
Nor is duPont representation on the Defense Commis- | and minor clauses in the proposed contract. But as negotiations got been leading the way around one of the most vital problems in industry * 
| sion limited to Knudsen. H. J. White, the Commission ex- down to the brass tacks of higher wa the union is asking 75 cents today—in organizing and securing wage increases to meet the terrific Lie 
pert on synthetic textile, is head of the duPont’s viscose di- an hour minimum—job seniority, paid vapations, etc., company officials’ |, rise in the cost of living. These unions are the ClO United Electrical, “8 
* are starting to “stall,” CIO spokesmen said. Ware i (Continued on Page 6) * 


DuPont’s Tieup 


nnr r Both of the munitions E land Gets Anoti “Breather” in Cessati 
. ; of Nazi Raids Over Weekend; Fiume Bombed 


LONDON, Dec. 22 (UP).—British bombers utilized the 


Boas Committee Attack Is No 
Teachers, But Against Entice School Syeteat 
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Britith and the German munitions trusts, the Imperial Britisk Bomb 15 Cities Rapp Quiz Is Called ——— 
Chemical Industdies, Ltd., and the Dynamit-Actien-Ge- wee | | . Observers here pointed out sha 97)” 
en In N ight -Long Attack Mocker * of Justice Sr 
man D. A. G., which interestingly enough has the same : | Officials to collaborate wee aaa | 0 a 
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ö rac ef. the war, xpk more than 
points in Germany, Italy, Fy . ina 
and Norway. of the investigation “will not be 
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ns moet wee, Athens Says 
a roll-call ot Axis strongholds in Tra C] 


The statement, released by Dean 
Ned H. Dearborn of New York Uni- — home-guards, actually 
versity, national chairman of the Halifax Named aimed at laber’s right to assemble, 


7 9 tee. : 
near Venice. Being Locked in e eg. | Eden Becomes 
: ; policy expressed in the statement orei Secre 
(British planes attacking Piume Mountains ned % whe * — ign tary 
and Trieste probably would come — | a in His Place 
ATHENS, Dec, 22 (UP).—Three — meee ee eee 
ing on from: Settich ‘haste in. the enstere | 4 di: 4 P “We are convinced,” said the eI 
Just as the d ts and General Motors have their investments Mediterranean with which London | trsngth is about 50.000 men are statement, “that no good can result LONDON, Monday, Dec. 23 (UP). 
in Great Britain Germany, the foreign munitions makers have has relatively slow communication.) slowly locked in a tain from any investigation, regardless v t Hau- 
their stakes in this country. The British I. C. I. has a one per cent — 1 of its original intent, when it is —— 5 
interest in General Motors. Heavy explosions and great, leap- | trap, under merciless Greek assaults conducted along such lines and in Lax. erstwhile appeaser and “man of 
Directors of General Motors have Sir Harry McGowan, ing flames followed the course of A — Boy — an atmosphere of intolerance. „The Munich.“ today became Britain's 
. n Purvis, president of the the big bombers going about their ＋ ted tonight in victims, it is important te em- Ambassador to the United States in 
Canadian Industries Ltd. work methodically despite the furi- mes Dr. Bella V. Dodd, legislative | Phasize, will be not primarily a few restored dapper An- 
Purvis is now head of the British Purchasing Mission in this coun- a 2 PP 
ous anti-aircraft fire ot the de- ‘The Greek radio said that “the thony Eden as Foreign Secretary 
plenty to talk about. . : fenders, the Air Ministry said. Fires | fate of Tepelini and Kilsure 18| cr distinguished speakers who will| Among the members of the Board| den, leaving his post ss War 
Frits Opel, the leading Nasi industrialist, also has been on the | Were visible from more than 30/sesled” and that the Italians had res a large pence raily in the ot the American Committee for De- Minister, returns to the same post 
General Motors Board of Directors, together with the British and Amer- | miles away after the attacks, many | “ered ge en attack. Midwood-Brighton. neighborhood of mocracy and Intellectual Freedom which he quit in February of 1938 
dean munitions makers. of which were concentrated — te fullle ——— Monday evening . are Professor Frans Boas, honorary| in protest against the appeasement 
It is generally -recognized that synthetic gasolines have been a on oll there and along the A@riatic constal| ne mesting called 10 protest |chairman, Professor Ernest Minor | Gh 
tremendous asset to the Nazi military machine. It is not so generally , piles and refineries. sector, aided by fascist bombing ons to any belligerents, will be Patterson of the University of e and coddling of the dicta- 
fecoghized that the Standard Oil empire has contributed in building | Meanwhile the German Luft- planes. | held in Aperion Manor, Kings High- | Pennsylvania, President Malcolm 8. tors under Lord Halifax and the 
up Nazi mastery over synthetic gasoline. waffle gave the British Isles an- United Press correspondent Henry way and Bast 9th St, at 8:30 PM. Maclean of Hampton Institute, late N Chamberlain, then 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey has had a working agree- other “breather” from air attack T. Gorrell, with the Greek army Other speakers include Rabbi and Professors Ruth Benedict, Rob- Prime M . 
ment of long standing with the I. G. Farbenindustrie with respect to after shattering week-end assaults laying siege to Klisupe, saidgthe| piotkin of Jersey City, and Gino ert 8. Lynd, Wesley C. Mitchell and apt. David Margesson, one-time 
the manufacture of synthetic gasolines. on the great port of Liverpool, the | three Italian divisions were making Rardi, Ttalian newspaper editor | Walter Rautenstrauch of Columbia ,, 2 i 
EXCHANGE PATENTS industrial Midlands and other — and former profecsor of the Uni- University. 
1 widely separated parts of Britain. (Continued on Page 3) versity of Min. ee, Se SS * 
The I. G. and Standard Ou has had a contract whereby . fill the’ post left vacant by Eden. 
patents relating to the hydrogenation of oil and coal far the world out- 7 — N Sub Attacks cot gt 
side have been taken over by the Standard I. G. Company, + * — British — mace 
which is oed jointly by the German and American companies, with O 2 t d from No. 10 Downing Street, offi- a 
W LF responsibilities. ur Future an Happiness S Off Portugal cial residence of Prime Minister — ae i; 
Oil has also had close relations with the German I. G. * — Winston Churchill. ; 8 2 — 3 1 
regarding the synthetic manufacture of benzine. 0 : 5 = . || Mackay Radio reported yesterday! Falltax at 8 é — — mS * 
And Standard Oil, as well as General Motors and the-duPonts, has Assured Soviet Grandmother Writes that it had picked up from the Brit- K closely . Warning Ps i 
| 0 7 ii un E sociated with the late Neville A ; " amy mae 
. | | call it had ‘been attack-|Ch@mberlain in sponsoring “ap- | = a | ae 
which said had * ’ Swi dl 2 3 a _ 
The following letter was sent to this many members of our family were directly and ed by a submarine off the coast of Ppeaseemnt,” was named Ambassa- n ers 2 3 at 
paper by a reader whose sister lives in the | rialtst war. The attack, reported at 10:11 A. ams World War Premier, was The following statement was 2 
Soviet Union. At 57 and a grandmother “You ‘ M. EST, was said by the Sarastone , : 1 
i. se m4 wrote She © number of times thet YoU |. ivy occurred at 41.19 Herth lat eve eee “the + 1 
she grieves for the victims of imperialist | e Sending help to Betia in Bessarabia. If she ftude, 1514 west longtitude. Washington Post. 3 fy 
war in other countries remembéring “how | * sl there, her situation will change entirely, 4 3 


many members of our family directly or | sides she has @ * — Bri , 
indbvectty were tabeh.dway' e eke ces tek cen | SORE of British ritish Planes 
ll be able 


} perialist war.” But for herself and for an- aed 2 be — to find work there. How is Fima? Income Goes Bomb Jugoslav aa 
other sister in Bessarabia she has no fears. n abilities to paint, does he develop For War Border Town a 
In health and security she studies painting — M * Nute ae 
and spends her leisure hours with her | CULTURE WASHINGTON, Dec. 22—Half | BELGRADE, Jugoslavia, Dec. 2 a 
adored grandchildren, tr. | ) 828 sean i 2 et se eee a 
The letter follows: ia war costs—including war profits. | Venice, Trieste and Flume, three “= 
Editor, Daily Worker: i to a review by | bombers believed to be British at N 
These lines were written to me by my sister, both Thomas R. Wilson of the U. 8. (about 1:30 AM. today dropped It has also come to our at- 
57, residing in Moscow pa ee aa of 1. oe bombs on Susak, which is the Jugo-| ‘tion that individuals haye 
45 N the om 22 5 tom slav section of Fiume — separated r 
was busy 
All this ers. 
and 1 do not live 
write about the o 
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Moldavians to Arrest Cop 
Elect to Supreme For Perjury 
Soviet of U. S. S. R. In Petition 


First Democratic Election Among People For Case in Pa. 


merly Oppressed by Rumanian Land- 
lords to Be Held Jan. 12 Charge Brought by C.P. 
cee te the Dally Worker) | Secretary in Reading; 
MOSCOW, Dec. 22.—Democratic self-rule will be fully Trial Proceeds 
realized by the people of Moldavia, formerly part of Rumania, | — 
when the entire population participates in the election of 33 re 
deputies to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on Jan. 12, 1941. i a phe — 
In contrast to the old days of the rule of the Rumanian | tives, was arrested last week on 


nobility, 42,000 persons are today © charges of “willfull and corrupt 
fictive in pre-election campaign ac- per jury“ brought against him by 


DAILY WORKER, NEW YORK, MONDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1940 
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Poisoned Food ‘ 
Fells 25 Draftees 
In Connecticut 


Conscript’s Letter Describes Food Conditions in’ 
Camp; Food Becomes Tainted; 
N Cooks Not Experienced 


WATERBURY, Conn., Dec. 22. — More than 25 army 
trainees at Camp Devins were poisoned by bad food last 
week, according to a report in the Waterbury American local 
newspaper. . 


The whole company,” said the report, was ordered 
bed shortly after noon and all drul es- 


was 1 « 140 
cancelled for the rest of. the It has reached the point where 
: . a person actually sits and holds his 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 
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Britain Admits 


tivities Ben Rubin, Communist Party sec- * pam rather than go for treatment. 
County now y doctors to creamed eggs at 

„ elections in Moldavia 1.0 Sub retary of Berks ty being — Everyone here is anxiously awaiting 

er a bribery, de- , 90.95 Sen tried for collecting sighatures to —— but “prepared too zend shipping orders out of this place. 

Were accompanied by ry, With Crew of 40 ‘Communist nominating petitions in | Tainted Even the non-commissioned officers 

Geption and robbery. Bourgeois the recent elections. | food is only & part Of) are sick of this place and are up- 


— — 


Tully was promptly freed on a 
writ of habeas corpus by Judge 


political parties used hired strong- 


, * now sta- plying for transfer.” 
arm squads to beat up “undesirable complain ftees 


LONDON. Dec. 22 (UP).—The tioned in the camp. The newspaper — 


Kectors Murder was vo unusual 2 .| Robert H. Mays, brother of county | : „ In an attempt to duplicate the German bombing of Coventry and 
pert of thate werk 927-ton British submarine sword Democratic boss Jake Mays. | Mannheim Bombe * other Midlands towns, the RAF last week subjected the Rhein letter written by a conscript to his I al Gif 
In the old days entire villages | fish, with an outstanding record in he action against Tully was | River port of Mannheim, in Germany, to three days of intermittent raids. Above is a view of the Mann- mother: de ts 


: 
the war, 


at election time were declared “sus- taken in the midst of Rubin's third heim riverfront. 
fected of harboring epidemics” and conviction in a total of six trials | ——————————- 
were isolated from all political se- regarded as lost along with her eld to date. He is still to be tried 


tivity. crew of about 40 Officers and men, on six more indictments. ig ht for Economic Needs J 8 


is overdue and must be 
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RECORDS 


. | 
Things are different in Bessarabia the Admiralty announced tonight. LEGAL FIREWORKS 
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nied even the right to vote. 

Some kulaks and a few die-hard 
adherents of the old nationalist 
Parties of Rumania are attempting | 
in some places to disrupt election | 
fallies by casting slurs upon the 
candidates of the people, but are 
achieving little success. | 

Moldavian peasants since receiv- | 
ing land under Soviet rule have 
Plowed 912,500 acres and have sown 
1,540,000 acres with winter crops, 
exceeding the state plan by 125,000 
acres. 

Bessarabla has already received 
155: Soviet tractors, serviced by 20 


| 


} 


newly-organized machine tractor 176 engines, 2 large Boeing trans- + 4 . 
stations. ys (6. | porte and 6 two-seater planes de- ed n oman vole in ng r un Young workers are anten. Delegation Meets With 
7 ” ing the war industries during the : 
Nearly 3,000 pétstine “have been | scribed as “mail planes. Sadie: e Woolworth Official 22 
promoted to leading positions in lo-| Pratt and Whitney officials ad- present pe igerency, oolwo 8, 


cal Soviets and economic bodies. 

During Rumanian rule 260,000 
children attended schools in Bessa- 
rabia, today in six districts of Mol- 
Gavia 322,000 children are attending 
sohoo!. 


Italy ee 


(Continued from Page 1) 


has been rewarded not only with 
millions in contracts but also with 
an important place on the Defense 
Commission. 

Wesley A. Kuhrt of Pratt and 
Whitney is one ot the officials in 
the aircraft structure section of the 
Defense Commission. 

The Nye Committee disclosed that 
Pratt and Whitney sales to Ger- 
many jumped sharply in 1934 after 
Hitler took over power. 

In 1934, Pratt and Whitney sales 
reached $1,445,000, which included 


mitted before the Nye Committee 
that these “mail planes” were of 
the same type sold by the company 
for Observation and sight bombing 
work, and were readily convertible 
for this type of activity. 


PLANE LICENSES 


On March 29, 1933, Pratt and 
Whitney granted a license to the 
Bayerische Motorenwerke to manu- 
facture an air-cooled engine having 


Nazi Warning 


To W ashington 


Mussolini’s Spokesman 
Gayda Says Axis Would 
Consider Action 


ROME, Dec. 22 (UP).—Italy to- 
day followed up Germany's warn- 
ing to the United States against 
committing any “warlike act” with 
an implied threat that the Rome- 
Berlin-Tokyo pact may be con- 
verted into armed action if more 
United States ships are transferred 
to Great Britain. 

The warning from the Ttalian 
end of the Rome-Berlin Axis was 
delivered by Virginio Gayda, often 
the spokesman for Premier Benito 
Mussolini, in today’s authoritative 
Voce dTtalia. 

His warning was based on the 
Same situation as that which 
brought Germany's strong words 
Saturday—the suggestion of British 
Minister of Shipping Ronald Cross 
that German and Italian ships tied 
up m United States ports be turned 
over to Britain. 

Any United States submission to 


uch a proposal, said Gayda, might 
plunge the United States into the 


a displacement range of from 1,650 
cubic inches to 1,750 cubic inches 
with a provision that B.M.W. would 
pay royalties of $200 for each en- 
gine manufactured. 

A year later the German com- 
pany asked that this arrangement 
of paying for each motor be changed 
in favor of a lump sum payment of 
$50,000. Pratt and Whitney agreed 
to the change. 

C. W. Deeds, vice-president and 
treasurer of Pratt and Whitney, 
disclosed before the Nye Commit- 
tee that the real reason for this 
change was that the German com- 
pany “did not want to reveal the 
number of engines manufactured.” 

Deeds stated in a letter to an- 
other Pratt and Whitney official 
that “it is obvious that they desire 
engines for military asgvell as com- 
mercial purposes.” 

There was no doubt in the minds 
of the Pratt and Whitney people 
that behind this sudden reluctance 
to make public the fumber of planes 
the German company was turning 
out with American licenses was the 
new Hitler armaments program. 

ARMING JAPAN 

It is well known, of course, that 
American munitions companies 
played an even more important part 
in arming the Japanese militarists 
for their invasion of China, and as 


a potenial enemy of the United 
States. 


| As a matter of fact, It is reported tional convention wag scheduled to ties for higher wages they could 
even within the last few close late last night. | 


that 
months United States Steel, which | 


is represented by Stettinius on the action on the problems created by ers in the labor movement, Foster 
| Defense Commission, was in favor | the Voorhis Act, which outlaws or- continued. 


in Brooklyn, where the special na- 


The convention is called to take | 


of continuing the sale of scrap fron | ganizations with international af- | 


to Japan. 

U. 8. Steel has large-scale facili- | 
ties for the production of synthetic 
scrap, and hence has not objected 
to the unrestricted sale of scrap 
abroad. which, would raise the price 
of scrap for domestic steel produc- 
tion to its competitors. 


The duPonts too, with their man 
Knudsen pretty well in charge of 


In 1932, during the Japanese in- 
vasion of Manchuria, the duPonts 
sold to Japan a “mechanical dip- 
per,” an important military device. 

Later in the same year the du- 
Ponts sold to the Mitsui Mining 
Company of Japan the right to the 
duPont secret press contact con- 
version process for the manufac- 
ture of hydrogen-mixture used in 
producing munitions. 

General Motors, duPont, Pratt 
and Whitney—the companies which 
cleaned up a fortune from arming 
the fascist nations—are now clean- 
ing up a fortune in arming the 
United States to “defend” itself 
against the menece which they 
helped to create. 

And, what is more important, 
these companies with their inter- 
locking directorates wiih the muni- 
tions makers of Germany and 
Great Britain are playing a leading 
role in directing the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration’s arms program from 
important positions on the Defense 

In the next article of this series 
we will look into the activities of 
Sidney Hillman as head of the De- 
fense Commission’s Labor Division. 


Italians Execute Spies 
For Taranto Bombing 


— 


ROME, Dec. 22 (Up) — Two mem- 


for Britain's fierce air bombing of 
Italy’s Taranto naval base seven 
weeks ago were executed at dawn 
today on the outskirts of Rome 
after a lightning roundup of 27 
persons, including two women. 

The espionage ring “working on 
behalf of a foreign power” pre- 
sumed to be Britain has been com- 
* broken up, the official radio 
said. 


filiations. At the opening session 
Max Weiss, national president, | 
made a report, recommending dis- | 
affiliation with the Young Com- 
munist Internationa]. 

The necessity of uniting the 
masses, through economic struggles, 
must be “ingrained in the very fiber 
of the YCL,” said the Party chair- 
man. 


Foster pointed out. 

The cost of living is rising. The 
government and the employers are 
trying to beat down their stand- 


ards of living. The Young Com- 
mumist League members must take 
the most active part in the strug- 
gles that are developing in various 
industries, Foster emphasized. 


ANTI-WAR DRIVE 


These economic struggles, he de- 
/clared, tend to become general 
struggles to Keep America out of 
war. They are essentially anti-war 
in character. 


During these economic struggles 
the workers are compelled to fight 
for the right to strike and the 
right of assombly—rights which the 
pro-war forces want to take from 
the people. 

These struggles aleo bring the 
workers into conflict with pro-war 
leaders within the labor movement. 

Young Communists, taking part 


imperialist character of the war and 
teach the workers the nature of 
the pro-war leaders. They will de- 
fend the Soviet Union and they 
will teach the workers what 
Socialism can do for the people of 
the United States. 


Foster halied the example of the 


Strong RAF Raid in 


bers of a “gigantic spy-ring” blamed Southern Germany Seen 


BASLE, Switzerland, Dec. 22 
(UP) —Air raid sirens shrieked con- 
tinuously in southern German cen- 
ters across the Rhine from Switzer- 
land in French Alsace tonight, in- 
dicating a strong British bombing 
attack. 

Air Raid sirens also sounded 
twice in Basle, from 8:45 to 9:22 


Fight Against 


lvey..which had previously been 


in these struggles, will expose the 


into the unions, and led great bat- 


never have been isolated by Samuel 
Gompers and other pro-war lead- 


—— 


of “Soviet Power” is being launched, 
he informed the convention, and 
League members should take a 
leading part in getting this valuable 
Warning against a second danger, the hands of the masses. 2 


— of 100,000 copies you a pill and send you away. 


: 
today. , REDUCTI UP TO 0 
SOME CANDIDATES The swordfish was the 2ist sub- Rubin has been free on bail, but | * — ee ‘ated alae have ee ie — 2 
f f must post an additional $2,500 bond a t it. But er 
Candidates in the coming elec- marine lost by Britain since me las ® result of his latest conviction. | urs OW or eace, 08 er ays nothing was ever done. The best Presenting: 
tons include such representatives | start of the war. Legal fireworks were set off dur- idea of how lousy the meals are — ‘peisbiontas o Price Hew 
wil. The Swordfish, built at Chatham ing his sixth trial when Rubin 8 * dan be judged from the number of : 
ot the people as Sergei Ravenawili, | : | r : men that refuse to eat at the meas * — — 1 tice 
railway station master, who spent under Britein'’s 1986 navel program, — 4 2 Hess a lar to his ~~ Speaks Before 8 cial British Communist Party, which i Foster told how the IWW. nes- hall, but instead go to d canteen|  Stokowski & Phils. Orch. $3.50 $2.58 ' 
fears in prison for his opposition | Cost about $1,000,000 and was the) Hess told a jury thet Rubin was P , Peelal desde the struggle for air raid| lected ite work as @ labor union| near here and BUY « meal. But) * Se | 
40 the old regime; Nikola! Moro- | — — 0 — a —— ne deerter from the Spanish Loy-| Convention of Young * oe. — re gree during the lest war when its lead-| You. can’t last long on $21 per} Husene Ormandy—Phile- „„%„ 0 | 
R urgeon, Starf Seah . 2 na ew working for . | €@@iphia Orehestra ....... . 
shan, professor and doctor of na- won on . — — 2 had 47 Communists Here | Socialism in Great Britain. ers were arrested and concentrated | mon ve int is the modi- — 1 rn 0 
tural sciences; Eugenia Garina, 4 rine or bravery was woun n 2 m legal defense. — 2 — a 
machine gun and six , POINT‘ cal treatment given here. If Toscanini — B.B.C. Sym 
gypsy. who has been decorated as inch gun, a 5 action as a member of the Lincoin By Art Shields OINTS TO MISTAKES As a result it was isolated from| are ill, you *— to sit tight a ; phony Orchestra ........ 10% 38 ‘ 
Tiss of te Tepubile: — William 2. Foster, chairman ot BY ectively taking alg — the workers. wait until 9:30 A. M. of that day DA 7 ; 
Stephan Geoni. and others. the Communist Party, told the spe- — * wnat mistake must not be re- before you are allowed to go for R 
cial Young Communist League con- Lsue members would avoid the treatment. A person actually has to 
Sixty-seven per cent of the can- K ..| serious misteke made by many left Pested today pe declared. 40 y LARGE STOCK ON HAND 
Moldavians and 53 of vention. yesterday that the economic get sick on schedule. If he gets sick TO CHOOSE FROM! 
dida tes are 0 struggles of the workers must be- wing Socialists during the last im- In closing Foster urged every at 10 4 N. he just has to wait until 
Before ine bare, of sor or From Axis and Brituin see sce Had the anil = war Suse, of Canterbury's book "Soret Pow-| "And when you co go for br. G, PAGANI & BRO. : 
Bessarablan women ’ Foster spoke at Livingston Manor | helped organize millions of workers | or ” ment they think you are just try-| 289 Bleecker St. cor. 7th Ave. 1 
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COMRADES, TRY REAL CHINESE FOOD 


JADE MOUNTAIN RESTAURANT 


Bet. 12th and 13th Streets 
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Brooklynites 


Negro Job Ban 


Demand Hiring 


A delegation of members of the 
National Negro Congress (Brooklyn 
Council) and the Brooklyn Youth 
Federation met with the manage- 
ment of the Woolworth 5 & 10 cent 
store at Fulton St., and Nostrand 
Ave., on Saturday a 2 P. M. to 
demand the employment of Negro 
sales girls without delay. 

Malcolm Martin, chairman of the 
Congress and Patricia Williams, 
chairman of the Federation insistéd 
that the store put on a number of 
Negro girls. They showed by a sur- 


Youth a living wage in places 
where they and their families spend 
their money. 


PROMISES NOT ENOUGH 


Dorothy Funn, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Congress and Steve 
Kiggston pointed out that promises 
will not satisfy the Negro people 
of Brooklyn. Jobs in these stores 
will be the only satisfactory answer 
to the just demands of Negro youth 
for jobs. 

Tom Jones, chairman of the New 
York Youth Congress and Fred 
Marsh of the National Negro Con- 
gress said that Negroes are or- 
ganized to defend themselves in 
the employment field and will win 
jobs for the youth and adults in 
private and defense industries with 
the cooperation of all Negro or- 


P. M. and again at 938 P. M. 


ganizations in Brooklyn. 


wer by provoking action under the 
Italo - German - Japanese tripartite 


now neutral—the United States— 
should enter the war against either 
Germany or Italy or both. 

The influential Fascist political 
weekly, Relazione Internazionali, 
esserted meanwhile that the United 
States military, political and eco- 
nomic defense of the Philippines is 
inadequate and that actually the 
Philippines are not included in 
the new U. 8. defense plans. 


Under the heading: ‘Uncertain 


pact which binds the three powers + 
to common action in event a power | N 6 1 . | 


(Wireless to the Daily Worker) 


twentieth 
first plan for the complete elec- 
trification of USSR, Pravda today 
declares thet the “country of So- 
clalism is moving by leaps and 
bounds along the road of électrifi- 


cation at a pace impossible for cap- 


MOSCOW, Dec. 22. — On the 
anniversary of Lenins 


20th Anniveriaty of Lenin’s Plan to Electrify 
nds Nation Now Near Top of the List 


writes, on Dec. 22, 1920, at the 

Eighth All-Russian Congress of So- 

viets, Lenin raised over the country 

like a militant banner a plan for 
n. 

“The Goelro plan, drawn up un- 
der Lenins guidance by the coun- 
try’s best scientific forces, provided 
for the construction within 10 to 15 


power. The Soviet Union today 
ranks third. 

“The 20 years which have passed 
since the adoption of the Goelro 
plan have changed the face of the 
land of the Soviets beyond recog- 
nition. The Soviet Union has be- 
come a country of powerful in- 
dustry equipped with modern tech- 


200,000 tons provided by the Goelro 


plan. 
LEADS IN EUROPE 
“The USSR is second in the world 
and first in Burope for the volume 
of industria) output. 
“A Socialist society has been built 
in the USSR, realizing the first 
stage of Communism, and electric 
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NE simple fact is the answer to all these tragic questions— 
America’s working people do not receive enough for their 


WHY *¢ we & nation of poor 
people, when our country 


Nineteen million families average $16.00 a week : 
is the richest in the world? 


year—65 million American men, women and child! 
food budget of 5-9 cents per person per meal! 
other hamd.... 


4,300 families—lees than two-ten-thousandths of 

average $5,147 a week. They are the upper crust— 
percent of our population that controls 90 percent 
This unjust distribution of our national income is 
bottleneck that blocks progress for the American 


WHY must millions of able, 

willing workers go idle 
when there is so much work to be 
done? 


WHY must farm products be left 

to rot in the fields when 
“52,000,000 shrunken bellies” de- 
mand the bare necessities of nu- 
trition and life? 


war and “defense” orders—the bottleneck is getting 
and the flow of income to workers and farmer is red 
ever smaller trickle. 


Drawing upon the experiences of the past ten years, the 
national Workers Order has developed a program to break a 
bottleneck. It is completely described in a handy, documen 
pamphlet called “OUR PLAN FOR PLENTY.” It is"a modest, ° 
practical plan—supported by the facts of our productive capacity 
—to bring a guaranteed minimum yearly income to every Amer- 
ican family. You owe it to yourself and your family to do 
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WHY wt youth see its talents 

become rusty through dis- 
use—workers be thrown on the 
scrap heap at 40—old folks face the 
misery of want and destitution after 
a lifetime of labor and service? 


Why? Why? WHY? 


something about it! 


ah yg Rey OF 
mail to Dept. PFP 2—80 Fifth Liao 


for 5c. By 
b. JOIN THE 


any TWO lodge, or Workers 
tor postage and handling end 
N. v. 0. 


INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER 


years of 30 big power stations with | nique. power serves it as a firm technical es an Insured or Social Member and help in the campaign fir secitt 
destiny of the Philippine Islands.“ By the end of the second Five-|® total capacity of 1,750,000 kilo-| “The Stalinist industrialization | base. c 


the politica! review said that since | Year Plan in 1937, Pravda reports, watts. 
Japan has shown clearly her inten- the capacity of power Stajjons in 
tion of expanding the Philippines| the USSR cxceéded 8,000,000 kilo- for the country’s electrification was 


gre worried about their economic watts, seven and one-half times the plan for a tremendous increase 


fyiure should their ties with the more than in 1913. 


Dnited States be broken off while; Electric power is expected to 


the U. S. worries about having to 


ceed 17,000,000 kilowatts by the end 


Japom’s expansion m the of the thin Pive-Year Plan. | 
“Dwenty years ago,” Pi@da' place in the production of electric tained 14,500,000 tons instead of 6. 


“Closely linked with this project 


plan, which furthers the ideas of 
the Goelro plan, has been brilliant- 
ly realized. 


in coal mining and metal smelting | the Goelro plan was to reach 62,- 


ferent branches of industry. 
“Tserst Russia occupiet 


: 1 : 9 4 LW? 4 * 1 
. r r nnn “cere 
© Ory “⸗‚ͤn ̃¶ ͤdulũł eR, 


ex- | output and in the production of dif- | 000,000 tons annually, achieved more 


man 127,600,000 tons by 1937. In 


15th the same year pig-iron smelting at- 


W 3 § 5 re 
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“The USSR has become a land 
of electricity, has armed itself with 


a modern technique, and fas 


“Coal mining which according to trained workers who can master 


this techiique. 
“In accordance with the Stalinist 
Pive-Year plans, the Soviet coun- 


try is confitently building the great 
edifice 


of Communist society." . 
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y+ | 4 ¢ 5 Bishop Fla i ge 2 
L. S. to Admit War Refugees, Astcmnpt 15 Famed Explorer to 


Oust Bridges | Speak on U. S. S. R. 


1 Vilhjalmur Stefansson, famous scientist and explorer, 
Stanford Educator Also will speak on “Our Good Neighbor=the U. 8. 8. * at a 


Condemns Gov't Drive || symposium in the Crystal Room of the Hotel Diplomat, 
to Deport Unionist 108 — pont arin tonight (Monday) at 8:30. 
3 r. ansson has just returned from Alaska. Other 

(Special te the Daily Worker) speakers at the symposium, which is sponsored by the 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 22.—Efforts|| American Committee for Friendship with the Soviet 
of J. Edgar Hoover and others 6 Union, will include Dr. Thomas L. Harris, author and lec- 


turer, : : 
CIO leader, were —. and Henry Hart, novelist, who will act as chair- 
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Weekly Column Devoted to Interests of Rail Labor 


Railroad Job-Killers Supreme 


ECENTLY we railroad men were cheated out of a 

Roman holiday. Ancient Romans liked to see real tests 
of strength. As there were no huge motives in their 
day, they used to push a couple of gladiators into an arena, 
all clad in steel, with blunt swords in hands, and watch 
them batter each others brains out. It was all done for amusement— 
most thrilling, especially for the idle rich. Admirers of strength that 
the Romans were, if they had beheld the two new monsters of loco- 
motion that invaded Chicago recently, they without a doubt would 
have ‘demanded that these: two giants of steel be coupled together 
for a testing of their mechanical power and performance. 


Weymouth, head of the Depart- 


* 
Big Steam Power Meets Big Diesel revealed that those heroic University, it was announced today 


men, 7 
If such a tug-of-war were staged today, old rails might have come women and children being tortured by the Rev. Owen A. Knox, c- The MUSIC ROOM Presents 4 
a thousand miles to see it, There would be some sentimental rivalry E man of the National Federation for Vi 7 
between them, principally because one represents the advent of new camps their struggles Constitutional Liberties, t at al 8 
power, young and robust, and the other an old familiar idea whose | *@#inst fascism, are conspicuously “After Bridges’ long trial and C Or ecor * 1 
reputation is at stake. Most of the old-timers would throw their hats |#bsent from eny known quota lists | 1 ned in. N N 
in the air for the Pennsylvania’s new steam passenger locomotive No. ot the State Department. complete — by Dean educed Up To 50% 4 
6100. Boosters for Diesel power would have cheered Electro-Motive’s | The Spanish Aid Committee HELEN KELLER Go let ms © 0 were fut past * — a 
new freight Unit 103. states that no Spanish refugees of the very unfortunate red-baiting RECORD MUSTS” in “AMERICANA” 4 
But there were few railroad men at the first showing of these two | have been admitted to the United spirit that seems to be growing Ballad noe 4 
contesting rivals of fraction power. It was the traveling public who | States * a 7 aie — Foster’s Speech r — A r e eee $1.50 ; a, 
was there, awe-stricken and admiring. Little did they see in the two | even transit Mexico. Ballads of Amert Rotel: .... 7 
mow cagines on queuing ckmy of ‘ile raitroad men, witt their stomachs few have ever been admitted and On USSR-USA eee John & Lucy Allison 4 Minute un a 1 
battered out with hunger, when they beheld with admiration these two if there are plam to grant visas mocracy in the world we should de- 2 if 
big railroad job-killers supreme. to any now, it is news to the com- ‘ stroy democracy in our own land, 1 — eee ee 3.50 . 
0 mittee. The American Committee I Be Printed said the Right Reverend Edward 1 
to Save Refugees reports that they 0 Parsons in commenting on the Z (per vol.) 200 ; 
103 Means More Tons, Less Jobs 1 Ole tee: tain 4 Woody Guthrie ‘ 4 
iy Electro-Motive’s freight Unit 103 spans 96 feet in length. It is ray oe. 8 — * 8 nn „ 5 25 A 
Rr ball-bearing 4- prenen  concentration Address Before Harvard AIMED AT ALL LABOR Raymond Massey 7 
rucks. makes a combined traction , as — 
Aae a bude traction power of the popular Mikado tore bes. A&® matter of fact, it is not only) John Reed Club to Be . en MUSICAL MASTERPIECES 1 
. : 1 1 impossible for ami-fascists Made Av il ble tt } on 1 t . “Aft careful Beethoven Violin Concerto —— 3 eo’ $5.00 . f 
The manu / er claims Unit 103 can develop 7,500 horse power. | bor leaders, anc champions of study, I felt that Dean Landis’ re- Heifetz & Toscanini Conducting NBC Symphony 
Before this monster made her debut in Chicago, she toured the e workers Library Publishers em- — as “the _ port on the Bridges case was com- Peter and the WeH— rebel 3.58 
entire Pennsylvania R. R. on a test run, pulling 6800 tons of freight — Pap Pes 99 nounces for immediate publication | f * 3 pletely justified by the evidence. An Koussevitsky Conducting Boston Symphony . 
over an Eastern Division where the Pennsy's standard freight engine a eR Mites * in pamphlet form the speech de- — Be ge meena d attack on Mr. Bridges at this time Cesar Franck D Miner Symphony ........... see 6.50 4 
u rated at 4,500, even showing up double-headers on some Divisions. en the cnse auth — livered by William Z. Foster be- thetic oles tana would seem to be an attack on la- Stokowski Conducting Philadelphia Symphony 4 
Where regular locomotives pull 100 cars, she pulled 150. Imagine the Harry Bridges. fore the members of the John Reed sympa 1 support whole bor under cover of the general war EE UD GE 1. on voniddntennenbs cdbakouwtees re 
train crews that will be “laying over” when this big Diesel comes to THE CHOSEN FEW Chub of — Universita, on Dee) ** ' | hysteria now prevalent.” Hetfetz & Koussevitsky Conducting Boston Sym. 
your home terminal! Who. then. are the “brave men | Cember 12th, The United States and The petition also notes that the Louise Bransten, secretary of the Prokofieff Classical Symphony 2.00 a st 
What is even more devastating, she needed no servicing in all her ing women of culture” that | the Soviet Union, price 1 cent. Vichy 1 has formally | civil Rights Council of Northern Koussevitsky Conducting Boston Symphony 9 
tests over the Pennsy. No cinder pits, no water tanks, no coal docks, : This lucid ente- | “Steed Mexican Oovern- California to whom Bishop Parsons ' ‘ ef 
Dre ment to permit the Spanish refu-| an Professor Weymouth made Gift Suggestions for Xmas 4 
wants. Think of the coal mines idle, with miners out, with other 1 ome may fadee by pict pers based on developing friendly rela- 1 — pres their statements, linked the Harry Bach Cher ales Z ——2—2ů —2Ʒn;ł erecees $3.50 | 
skilleal men who make mining machinery. It takes but a 10-inch pipe- , ae wee are the | tions between the U. 8. A. and the | ment bas . 8 Bridges deportation action of J. Trapp Family 1 
line from the gushing oil wells to any part of the country to supply — 22 1 ae of this kind ot U. S. S. R. is both timely and vital. nat it likewise made % Known | Edgar Hoover's with the general Shostakovich—Sth Symphony gg 6.50 2 
Unit 103 with fuel at an ultimate cost of 27 cents a 6800-ton-mile. culture. It hag been no trick at al Especially today, when the im- poder the ** plan to attack organized labor be- Stokowski Conducting Philadelphia Symphony | 
c n wae i. are: indulg- | en. petition suggests to | cause of its articulate opposition to Schelome-Hebrew Rhapsody-Bloch .................++s 3.00 
6100 Chugs Out More Profits — mane —＋ l ing m wild incitements and provo- be 1 — yo — 5 involving the U. 8. in the European Feuermann 4 Philadelphia Symphony 4 
The Pennsy’s No. 6100 new steam locomotive, like her Diesel rival to get past the Statue of Liberty.| tions against the Soviet Union, | providing 1 „ 
Unit 103, also covers a lot of rail, stretching nearly 145 feet in length— | Their names are featured in all the chartering Complete Selection Bluebird Records fpr Children 
really two locomotives under one streamline jacket. She has four | society columns, as they are wined 
steam cylinders, each pair driving four 7-foot drive wheels. Main | and dined by our own Fifty Fami- 
driver bearings are the ball-bearing type. In fact, all rotary parts lies with the biggest bank accounts. 5 
move on ball bearings. Lubrication and friction are pared to a mini- Meanwhile, the “masses yearning 2 
mum. As an old rail put it: “A puny section man could move her | to be free,” and their leaders in the * 5 
Wers dor. fight for freedom, ure turned away. RIC BE 1 N 8 5 
This sleek and powerful queen of the rails recently made her in- Even the proposed use of the Virgin 5 
e Islands ss a aten for a few 
covering 279 between Chicago and Crestline, Ohio, little | hundred anti-fascists was recently — 
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and an example of the 
speed is going to be confined to a “plug run” like The General. Her “superior” refugees who aré found <\ 
regular assigninert will be the Pennsy's swankiest train between Chi- | acceptable. She is the wife of Paul “fi 
cage and New York, the crack Broadway Limited of 16-hour fame Louis Weiller, who was “one of hunger in the midst of — Y U i Sh 
„ the richest men in France before plent?, cam learn 2.5 — Claims 50,000 Men THE BUSINESS OFFICE n on op ‘ 
Less Sections, No Double-headers, Less Crews the War,” but is in “custody” at relations with the U. S. S. R. ho Are Locked i : 133 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
When the Broadway Limited runs over 13 cars; she is double- present for telling French aviation % soe decisively the problem of Being in OF THE DAILY WORKER Mail Orders Fil 
headed. Quite often travel requires several sections of this fast train. 78 1 to * economic and political eontradic- Mountains WILL BE CLOSED rs Filled Promptly 
But when the dig 6100 takes over the Broadway, she will pull 16 to 18 bomber. ting social tions which arise out of talism. ou 
care on schedule time. Less sections, no @ouble-headers, less train men in the Journal-American last) The united States 1. — — BAS OPEN EVENINGS 
crews. In the 990 miles she will make no engine changes, running | Monday. Mme. Weller, wearing) Union, if adequately distributed on (Continued from Page 1) DECEMBER 25th 
through without any servicing between Chicago and New Vork. She = ten jewels, was conspicu-'| e widest mass scale, will help to 2 : 
now runs the 279 miles between Chicago and Crestline without stop- * n Greek benefi bring enlightenment and clarity on a desperate stand around both Ku- 
ping to take on water or coal, carrying 27 tons of coal and 30,000 gal- | * 2 urday to raise one of the key questions of the day ura and Tepelini after a retreat 
long of water. In the old days, when the Broadway was d 7-car train, funds to help the Greek fascist | to nundreds of thousands. It will or more than 50 miles the SHOPPING GUIDE 
50 miles without water was something to talk about. A second tank ee from ien tmperiaiim | ew e expose and istlate the | Greck-Albanian frontier Lesko- . 5 
of coal was necessary for the same distance. But now the mén who eos ö — 7 powerful forces of Big Business who | Vika. ~*~ 
did that work along the line are gone, and both big Diesel and big against tallan aue have directed American foreign seers 
steam are reaching up to get the men who run the swanky trains ‘to a ee ee ae ee policy along lines of relentless; CLAIM OFFENSIVE Please mention the Daily Worker when patronizing advertisers 
put them also on the scrap heap of unemployment. „ or hostility to the Soviet Union—the | Mas COLLAPSED : idee 
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Italian people. 
only genuinely neutral end pesce-| BELGRADE, Dec. 22 (UPL— -Na * 
Don’t Think You Can Escape ROYALTY, ALSO ful great nation = . — Army vy Stores Music - Records Opticians and 
No matter in what railroad department then, of course, there is Foster's masterly pamphlet con- in southern Albania has collapsed “UDSON, 105 Third Ave. cor. 13th St. ECORDS Optometrists 


you are 
trend in labor saving is going to get you. Big job-killers Outfits, Riding Habits, Woolen, 
“CIFTS WITH OFFICIAL LW. O. OPTICIAN 


and Greek forces have captured Leather and Suede Jackets, Windbresk- 
and Unit 103 have come to stay. Old section foremen will try sincere anti-imperialist anti-war | > positions around Tepelini| n Hiking Boots and Shoes 
Diesel powered engines are easier on the rails than sfeam power. to . . 


has a slow pick-up that does not wear the rails by constant slipping. | get into this country for a social| Tesa Should aid in its wide- be impregnable, the Greek radio Ampl ifiers and — UNION SQ. 
This means less section men, less maintenance men on the Division | call on the President's family, and | read distribution said tonight. ; 8 d Svst A MEANING OPTICAL CO, 

at the Depot yards. Streamlined trains on many roads are no | thereby set the society pages agog Orders should be rushed to Indicating that the Greeks believe * 1 5 NEW SOVIET RE- 147 Fourth Ave. 4 
longer washed by a long mop in the hands of a car washer. Rather during the last few days. She is| Ber 148 Sten Publishers, r ana Mean — — CORDINGS Near 14th St. 3 
they are run through a shower of hot water and come out shining reported to be “democratic,” and » Station D. New York, N. Y. which is ten miles eastward alohg| en White. TR. 4.3022. 8 WORKERS’ ;. Eyes Examined 4 

new dime. to have dressed simpy at Mrs. the main military road to Berat, to Bveryday Ballads By Physicians 

this trend in mechanical improvements on the railroads on- Roosevelt's press conference the Hospital Aets be imminent, the Athens radio told Sung by Woody, Ledbelly — — 

and it will, thousands more railroad men will be roamin’ around Dr of fierce Greek assaults on the in- S epee Pee GRamerey 7 

q ae OGEL—Direetors 

looking for jobs not to be found, their stomachs battered “out with | jewels about her person, because, as o Aid Draftees land front about 27 miles southeast N. SHAFFER, WM. V 
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heir fat chops and rak® in the golden fleece. Hitler might tell the people in Hol- A policy for the protection of 
; 1 


+ land, that she was living in luxury | seniority rights, job security and AND MANY OTHERS OFFICIAL LW.O. OPTICIAN : 
Machinists Sound the Alan over here while they faced the fall- | pay bonuses for all employes either All at Reduced Prices : . , 
A 6-hour day without any loss in compensation, #°2-week vaca- ing British bombs. It was drafted or enlisting was adopted Associated Optometrists 
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with these new job-killers and that will protect our jobs on the rail- 


tion with pay, and a wage increase is the only program that can cope 1 ne 
roads and living standards. At its convention in Cleveland last Sep- —_ 
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New 
tember, the Iut 1 Ass’n of Machinists sounded the alarm by approving from 


days, 
5 & resolution ca'ling for a wage movement among all the railroad unions, | to the A 12 * 3 B 412 St. N N ved CH. 2-674 : 
mam declared fn part: “Tt Wil.he our Sivention to myetins Os met Speaking of child refugees, while | Local 129, yesterday expressed the OFFICIAL LW.O. OPTICIAN 
7 organization as possible for a united battle to get higher wages.” 8 1 po hope that othe tals will fol- i 
This is a step in the right direction. We like the phrase “united battle”; end h ; in low the lead set — the 2 ee 28 the mens * UNITY OPTICAL Co. 
it sounds the old days when we went to bat with the railroads unger with their mothers Adminis 9 tl attendance. BELLETTA, 110 West 34th, 
issue. W t let this call of the Machinists concentration camps, quite a few | tration at Beth Israel — 0) words) Room 1103, (Opposite Macy's) Medallion | THE MUSIC ROOM un Flatbash Ave., mr. Atlantic Ave, 
resolutions endorsing this movement. Write your chief executive and managed to get over here out of the | fought for democracy in Spain were — AMERICAN soNds Now Tel.: NEvins 8-9166 @ Daily 9 s.m.-6 p.m 
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united movement for higher wages on the railroads. 2 A re Bee * N of page by the FBI. Bus; tied bathe, showers, gy 1 ber- 5 of Pretest 28 ... 2.50 Pian in 
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superior” sort. However, says Cholly| heiress to the Manville asbes (| HEAR WE COME St. Brooklyn. Tel. BE. 6-1878 
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Dnionist Explains 
 *Efficieney’ Cry 
In Dress Trade 


New York, N. V. 


Workers Correspondence Department: 

The agreement between the manufacturers associa- 
tions and the union in the dress trade of New York ex- 
pires Jan. 31, 1941, and conferences of both parties start- 


ed on Dec. 10, 1940 to discuss a new agreement. As al- 


ways before, and during such © 


periods, questions are asked by 
the Unten What are the most 
important problems facing the 
Union at the expiration of the 
agreement? What were and are 
the causes that brought about 
these problems? And how can 
and should they be solved in the 
coming agreement to serve the 
interests of the dressmakers? 

This time a new element Was 
brought forward by the officers of 
our Union as the cause of all 
troubles for the dressmakers. In 
accordance with the report of 
Brother Julius Hochman, general 
manager of the New York Dress 
Joint Board to the General Ex- 
Suti Board as printed in the 
“Justide” of Dec. 10, 1940, Bro- 
ther Hochman stated 

“When negotiations begin on 
Dec. 10, 1940, the Union will ad- 
vocate to the industry more effi- 
clem production to eliminate 
wasteful methods of operation in 
the phase of the dress business.” 

I believe that we can agree 
With Brother Hochman that effi- 
ciency is a good thing and to 
eliminate wasteful methods of 
production is desirable. 
~ Surely we are vitally interested 
in the dress trade. It is our trade. 
A good number of us have been 
in it practically a lifetime and 


with our work helped to bring 
it to the present important posi- 
tion it holds among other tradés 
in our country, doing nationally 
About 800 millions of dollars 
wort of business annually, the 
New York market is doing over 
80 per cent of it, being the larg- 
est industry in the natien's larg- 
est industrial center. 


WHAT KIND OF EFFICIENCY? 


But if we speak of efficiency, it 
must be clear what we mean by 
it. After all, it is not an empty 
Phrase. It is something definite. 


makes it his business to do it 
well and does not try to do 
someone else's job, thereby not 
being able to do his own prop- 
erly. We have seen unions whose 
leaders propagated efficlency and 
Organized it, which at the end 
did not serve the interest of the 
workers in the trade. 


in the Amalgamated Clothing | 


Workers, the Union developed a 
very “fine” efficiency with pro- 
duction experts, advisers, econo- 
‘mists, and what not—the union 


even has a bank that is advanc- 


ing big loans to manufacturers. 
The question is: what do the 
tailors, the men and women work- 
ing or who should be working, 
have out of all this? Did they 
improve their lot because ‘the 
AC.W. is giving cooperation and 
advice to the clothing manufac- 
turers? Are the workers making 
& better living? Do they have 
more work and more pay? From 
information of the results for the 
workers of the efficiency methods 
brought in by the ACW. we can 
surely say that the dressmakers 
don't need and don't want such 
efficiency. 

We have a powerful union in 
the dress trade. Our job is to see 
to it that or own needs are prop- 
* Organized and taken care 


HOW ABOUT WAGES? 


At the first official conference 
held Dec. 10, 1940, Brother Hoch- 
man in hjs lecture to the jobbers. 
manufacturers and contractors 
pointed out the present system 
of producirg dresses is out of 
date, and the responsibility of 
Chaotic situation rests with the 
employers. This is true. Never- 
theless the jobbers and manu- 
feoturers are still making millions 
@f Gollars; while on the other 
hand the average earnings of the 
G@ressmakers is $17.99 in the con- 
racing shops, and $24.00 in the 
Inside shops, As far as the dress- 
makers are concerned, this is an 
immediate problem that has to be 
solved now. The cost of living is 
not wating. It is going up every 
day, while the meager earnings 
of the workers in the dress trade 
are going down. Surely the 
Gressmakers can expect very lit- 
tle from an efficiency that may 
come out who knows when. Espe- 
Cially, it may come out to be the 
image of the A.C.W. At the pres- 
ent conference with the employ- 
ers, the dressmakers expect that 
our union representative will do 
an efficient job to improve work- 
ing standards and conditions for 
them and see to it that they are 
Carried through. In order to 
achieve a living wage 


. aaa 


would be mobilize, unite and ac- 
tivize all active forces within our 
union: organize those crafts of the 
workers in our trade which are 
not yet organized and see to it 
that they are included in the 
general agreement es part of the 
workers in the dress trade 

That there are crafts im our 
trade not yet unionized, some of 
which are very important one, I 
believe no one will dispute. The 
floor girls who are generally do- 
ing work similar to the work 
done by the cleaners and exam- 
iners.* They surely should be 
urionized to improve their work- 
ing conditions and strengthen 
the position of the cleaners and 
examiners. 


OTHER TRADES 


Shipping clerks, while they are 
not a skilled craft, they never- 
theless do an important job in 
the shop. They should be or- 
ganized and should become a part 
of the N. Y. Dress Joint Board. 
This way the conditions of the 
shipping clerks will become bet- 
ter and it will also strengthen 
the Union. 

The pattern makers- Which is 
a highly skilled craft, to some ex- 
tent even a key craft. Especially 


in a case when a manufacturer 
opens a shop out of town orother- | 


wise tries to undermine condi- 
tions of labor, he looks to the 
pattern maker for a source of 
help. Why not organize them, 
include them in the agreement 
and make them an asset to the 
union instead of a liability. The 
truck drivers play a very im- 
portamt role, yet they are still 
part of the Dress Trade in N. v. 
especially when it comes to the 
question of out of town, where 
they take good or cut dresses to 
the out of town shops and bring 
back finished dresses. It is true 
that the truck drivers are or- 
ganized as Local 102 of our In- 
ternational Union; but it seems 
that there is somethirg wrong 
somewhere with the truck drivers 
union. Why are they not coop- 
erating with our Joint Board? In 
spite of their organization, dresses 
are being delivered out of town 
to shops that produce them at a 
lower prince than the Union 
standard in accordance with our 
agreements. 

From the report of the GEB. 
decisions in the “Justice” of Dec. 
1, 1940, I see that a committee 
with full power to take such ac- 
tioh which findings may war- 
rant” was appointed to study the 
trucking situation and Charles 


| Zimmerman, manager of Lecal 22. 


Brother J. Hochman are members 
of this committee to bring the 
truck drivers to serve the inter- 
est of the union. 

As we can see from these few 
facts there are enough prob- 


lems confronting the union in ‘ 


Our trade at the beginning of 
negotiations with the employers 
for a neW agreement. 

It is my firm opinion and I 
believe it is the opinion of all 
Dressmakers, that instead of 
making the issue “efficiency,” the 
mein issue should be made at the 
conferences to change our new 
agreement in such a way that it 
will provide and secure better 
conditions .and a living wage 
now. —L. R. D. 


Taxi Drivers 


Want Mayor 
To Make Good 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Workers’ Correspondence Dept.: 

I am shackled to the wheel of a 
cab 12 hours a night, and when I 
get through pushing my load of 
iron around—I add up the pro- 
ceeds sometimes a deuce ($2.00). 
sometimes a three ($3.00), seldom 
more, and drag my weary self 
home to the missus and kids, and 
put the magnificent income on 
the broken down dresser. 

I am glad the little woman is 
asleep so she can be spared the 
agony of learning how much is in 
the family larder until the dawn 
comes, anyway. All this adds up 
to only one thing and that is 
coolie labor is being exploited 
right here in Big Town. 

one of the boys who put up 
such a militant front last Spring, 
(7 weeks on the picket line) I 
want to know what our Mayor 
“Butch” is doing about his prom- 
ises to alleviate and better our 
conditions in the taxi industry. 

Now that his barnstorming for 
F.D.R. is over, how about getting 
& few licks for us boys in the 
slavery taxi racket? He promised 
and let him make good! 

How about a taxi column once 
a week in the good old Daily 
Worker to further our interests? 
There are many good. able 
brothers to carry on this column 
and with the powerful Transport 
Workers Union behind us — we 
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Paterson, N. J. 


Workers Correspondence Dept.: 


Recently a friend showed me 
the Workers’ Correspondence sec- | 
tion of the Daily Worker and I 
would like to tell some of the | 
things that go on where I work, | 

the Wright Aeronautieal Com- 


pany in New Jersey. 


Several days ago the company, | 
through its stooges, started a | 
campaign to collect money from 
the workers to send a Christmas | 
present of a Wright plane to | 
England. A big patriotic sign ap- 
peared on the bulletin board | 


Democracy in 
Clerks Union 
Is Questioned 


New York, N. . 


Workers Correspondence Dept: 
In writing these letters some of 


my union, the Retail Dairy Gro- 


cery & Fruit Employees Union No. 
338, C. I. O., seem to remain with 


the idea that the only reason for 


writing these letters, is to criticize 
and place a dark spot on every- 
thing that the administration 


| tries to do. I hope that union 
members who read my letters do 


not come to such a conclusion, 


| but that they take it from a dif- 


ferent light. That is, criticizing 
and ending up with constructive 


| questions to the union officials. 


For those of you that have read 


my letters know very well that I 


have always ended up with con- 
structive questions. 

In my letter this week on con- 
ditions in the Retail Dairy Gro- 
cery & Fruit Employees Union 
No. 338 C. I. O. I shall deal with 
the question of union democracy. 


I agree that there were certain 
definite accomplishments made by 


| the administration. but let us see 


if the industry and the union as 
a whole benefited. Here and 
there new members were taken 
into the union, and certain wage 
mereses were gotten for the work- 


ers in the union. One important. 


accomplishment was the signing 
of the Walbaum’'s stores, but in 
the union as a whole the stand- 
ard of wages and conditions has 
decreased. This the administra- 
tion has never taken the pains to 
discuss. The administration in- 
stead of coming tw the member- 
ship as other democratically con- 
trolled unions do and present the 
problems that come up, they never 
did and because of this our in- 
dustry is today in a chaotic con- 
dition. The officers never esked 
us, the members for any sugges- 
tions that might belp to improve 
the conditions ii: our unions. 
Instead all problems are discussed 
by the office committee. and I 
doubt if the members of the exe- 
cutive know what is going on. 

Let us take the question of paid 
officials in the local. I doubt if 
the executive board knows the en- 
tire payroll of the union or the 
amount of paid business agents 
there are in the union, or what 
their salaries are—sO you can 
imagine how much the member- 
ship knows. As far as the com- 
mittees go up until recently no 
members were able to purticipate 
on any committee of union, unless 
he wes a member of the executive 
board. 

The present administration be- 
gan a sick and strike fund. Here 
they finally broke their hearts and 
have given rank and file mem- 
bers representation on these 
committees. 

Let us take the question of the 
chain stores. Our union is con- 
ducting a drive tc organize the 
Sheffield Grocery Stores. Instead 


‘of making every union man a 


union organizer, and seeing to K 
that we guaramee a successful 
conclusion to this drive, it re- 
mains in the hands of the office 
committee, 

I think that if we would really 
have democracy such as ‘he man- 
ager of the unicn has written 
about in his ourrent article in 
“Shop Talk,” some of the condi- 
tions that I have written about 
in my past letters would be im- 
proved, and instead of answering 
the membership with red-baiting, 
he would really look into these 
conditions and would attempt to 
improve them. Watch -for my 
letter on Local 338 in next week s 
issue Of the Daily Worker. 

A OLERE. 
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‘Buck for Britain’ from These Plane Workers, 
And They Want the CIO, Not a Company Union 


calling for “A Buck for Britain!” 
The workers on the night shift 
were so enraged that they pulled 
the sign down and tore it to Dits. 
Thé superintendent rushed in all 
excited. “Do you want Hitler to 
come over here?” he said, “Bal- 
oney,” replied the workers, “What 
about the starving kids of Amer- 
ica?” 

The minimum rate here was 50 
cents an hour. As a result of the 
Vultee strike an increase of 7 per 
cent (34% cents an hour) was an- 
nounced. However, workers are 
being speeded up to make up for 


this. All work is being retimed | 
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From Factories, Farms 
Mines, Milla and Office 
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union contract! This is like pay- 


ing to have a noose put around 
your neck, Naturally the press 
featured the news of this strike- 
breaking contract and editorially 
proclaimed its virtues. 

thing more before I close. 
The’ company has devised a much 
publicized “cafeteria on wheels” 
which passes up and down be- 
tween the rows of machines at 
lunch periods. Workers can grab 
a sandwich and cup of coffee 
(for a price) without leaving their 
places. We are reminded of Char- 
whenever we see it coming. 

A WRIGHT WORKER. 


Budd Auto Body Workers Get 
Layoff for Christmas Present 


Workers Correspondence Department: 


E. G. Budd is a company which employs about 8,000 workers and whose main line 
is auto bodies. They have a record of vicious labor spying and strike breaking. The 
speed-up here is at par with Ford’s or worse if that is 
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Silicosis Death Lurks: 
In Foundries; Bill Needed 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Workers Correspondence Department: 
The demand for the passage of the Neely-Keller Mine 
Safety Inspection Bill by organized labor and progressives 


everywhere, brings to light the plight of other sections of 
the American workers who suffer @— 


the danger of sudden or flow 
death because of the greed of 
those who on American indus- 
try. 

Being a foundry worker, I 
speak for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers employed in 
thousands of foundries through- 
out the country. The greatest 
menace to the health of the 
foundry worker is silicosis. Every 
worker is subject to K, from the 
operators of the sand mill (where 
the sand is mixed) and the sand 
blast equipment (where the cas- 
ings are cleared of adhering sand 
by sand blast) down to office 
and laboratory workers, if the of- 
fice and lab is situated in the 
foundry itself as is often the case. 

Grinders (those who grind off 
the rough surface of castings) 
are subject to the double hazard 
of sand and fire particles of 
metal. The air in most American 
foundries is full of burking death. 
Periodically in every foundry a 
worker fails to appear a¢ work 
is iil a short period of time and 
dies—of silicosis! 


THEY KNOW IT 


Are the employers aware of 
this menace? Les definitely. At 


a recent meeting of the Wund- 


rymen’s Associaticr. of Pittsburgh, 
the speaker of the evening, a rep- 
resentative of the Swindel-Dress- 
ler Co. of Pittsburgh, a company 
which manufactures furnaces 
and other foundry equipment, 
urged the assembled group of 
foundry owners to put equipment 
in their plants to eliminate the 
scourge of silicosis. He urged 
them to do so voluntarily before 
they are forced to do so by the 
state or national government. If 
the foundry workers wait for the 
James and Roosevelt administra- 
tions to pass such a law om their 
accord, not only thelr lungs but 
their bodies will have turned to 
stone end no such law will be 
passed by these administrations, 
hell-bent for war. 

The only way such a law will 
be passed is by the organized et- 
fort of the foundry workers them- 
eslves. The employers will never 
voluntarily equip their plants, 
past experience is sufficient proof 
of that. A bill should de drawn 
up end brought before every 
foundry local of the S. W. OC. and 
any other union representing 
foundry workers both in the fer- 
rous and non-ferroug fields. The 


Incidentally, the foundry work- 
ers heve been a neglected part 


of the great family of those who 


work with steel and iron. Whereas 
the average wage in ihe steel 
mills is well over 80 cents per 
hour, in the foundries the aver- 
age wage is under 66 cents per 
hour. Go into any foundry any- 
where in the country today and 
you will find over 90 per cent 
of the workers olissified as la- 
borers and receiving the mini- 
mum pay of 624% cents per hour. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


possible. It is commonly known 
> ® as the butcher shop because of its 
high rate of accidents. 

Budd's has just received a large 
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deplorable situaticn and must be 
remedied. 


Wall Street's drive for war, and 
the already evidenced rise in the 


cost of living is going to worsen 


the conditions of the foundry 
workers. The foundry workers 
should meelt this drive by 
strengthening their unions and 
militamtiy putting forth their de- 
mands for higher wages and bet- 
ter working conditions. 

A FOUNDRY WORKER. 


‘Legal’ Wage. 
Cuts Under 
The Hour Law 


New York City. 
Workers Correspondence Dept.: 


I am a Junior Accountant. 
When, on October 24, the 40 hour 
week went into effect under the 
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NOT FOR PRINT 
This time off affects about 1,000 
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rd Aircraft 0 
Wins Wage Boost 
After Stoppage 


Hartford, Conn. 
Workers Correspondence Department: 
“Our Xmas bonus is pretty darned small— 
It hardly ain’t a bonus at all!” 


With this doggeyel verse as a slogan, several hundred 
® unorganized workers of Pratt 
East 


Negro Calls for ster eis ‘on « sre! tow 
Unity to Smash . ., cat sien verses 


made their appearance on bul- 
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| letin boards and factory walis. 

Ban on Jobs It happened on Friday last 
— week, and the reason for the be- 

Milwaukee, Wis. lated report of the is: the 

Workers’ Correspondence Dept Hartford press men not 8 

tos ois fe tain sae. werd enous &. 

being practised in the South, but |  Militancy of the workers, de- 
it is also being practised in the | spite disorganization, is widely re- 


ported by workers from the plant. 
For instance, when during the 


| 


work Negroes for some rea- 
228 Let us workers | “PPage several company offi- 
ask Ourselves why? We might an- Cials appeared in the production 
swer this ¢uestion by asking the departments, they were roundly 
question who profits by such evil | booed. President Wilson himself 


and undemocratic practices? of the Aircraft, received the 
Let us single out, just at ran- | Bronx ovation. 

Company police who tried to 
the meat packing industry. When break up consulting groups of 
the packinghouse workers were | workers were quietly ignored, and 
organizing, fighting to gain bet- | in one case a guard was invited 
ter working conditions, shorter | to remove himself from the scenes, 


— N WIN WAGE BOOST 
sulted business interests ’ 

went out through the South and This movement of the workers 
got Negro workers into the pack- | won a five-cent raise in the 
the gains made by the union, shop. Of course, the company of- 
further building a hatred of the “a 
strikes. not admit this, but the workers 
This racial practice was used at themselves know that no promise 
other times to hamper the pro- of a wage raise had been made 
gress of the workers. But when 

the 1929 depression came and 

the CIO was born and we Ne- 


groes had learned who our friends 
were, we not only cooperated with 
our fellow workers, but in many 
instances took the lead im our 
union 


IN UNION NOW 
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we Negroes before the stoppage and that 
have proven to be no longer 3 the wage raise was granted with- 
tool of the company but an asset | in two hour. 

to Workers in the plant report 
that the militancy of the move- 
ment was so strong that even 


anti-union workers were calling 
ng P for union organization. Here it is 
the imperialist or fascist groups, | Tesrettable to report that the 
it will always be a deadly weapon, CIO was not able to cash in the 
not only to destroy our gains, but discontent and build an organiza- 
even to destroy us. On the other tion which would save and ex- 
hand, if we attain a mutual and | ‘end labor gains. 
However, the condition which 
other and the workers of Buropé, | drove the aircraft workers to pro- 
Asia and the rest of the world, | test still exist. The five-cent raise 
will be world peace and se- merely scratches the dissatisfac- 
for all, and the unemploy- | tion. The minimum wage rate is 
ment situation will céttainly be | still fifty cents per hour. The 
abolished. bonus system, which is famous 
only to its authors, still remains, 
Workers dratfed in the army from 


Packing Worker this plant continue to lack pro- 
p S—Since this letter was | ‘ction 8 
written, the Milwaukee Youth I. . 


— 


day, Dec. 9, but fired the same 
day. However, 3 more Negroes 
were hired and are still working. 

‘The Milwaukee County Coun- , 
cil of the CIO had protested the 
week previously and this protest, 
in addition to the Youth Con- 
gress protest, achieved this vic- 
tory. 


Farmers Hit 
Sales Tax Steal 2—SAINT-SAENS: 


In Missouri roo yy RS 
1 Frederick Stock 
Weatherby, Missouri. Symphony 


Workers’ Correspondence Dept.: BEETHOVEN 


of now 
with which to buy medi- 


DON’T WANT IT MUSIC 


And Many Others! 


burden is being shifted to ‘ 
those least able to pay. 
t. the Music Shop 
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Represent Labor's Battle 
for Progressive Laws 


By William Allan 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 


Only powerful trade unions, move- 
ments for Peace and independ- 
ent political action but there 
have also come forth noiable lead- 
ers reflecting the progressivism and 


are State Senator Stanley Nowak, 
State Senator Charles Diggs and 
Congressman Rudolph Tenerowicz 


In the recent elections these men *' 


running on platforms of Peace, 
against conscription, for maintain- 
ing Civil Liberties and for jobs and 
security, polled the highest votes in 


their respective fields and were re- 


turned to office. 
All three of them, come from 
electoral districts heavy with pov- 


Negro workers. 


The long, militant record of the 
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Most of the 


department strikes are called 
department wage increases or 
| and bad 


The strikes in the last two weeks 


; 


department. and the Ohio Works 
_ (Youngstown) plant of the Carne- 


Negro and Polish people in building 


the auto workers union, in strikes 
and struggle against reaction has 
brought forth these leaders to Con- 
gress and the State Senate. Signi- 
ficantly the candidates running 
against Nowak, Diggs and Tenero- 


witz in the last election were put up 


and financed by the most rabid re- 
actionary in Michigan, Henry Ford. 

All three of these men, Tenerowicz, 
Diggs and Nowark are sworn op- 
ponents of Fordism and stand for 
the unionization of Ford. 

Nowak today is e leading mem- 
ber of the UAW-CIO Ford Organiz- 
ing staff. Senator Diggs, outstand- 
ing Negro prokressive, has made 
many platform and radio speeches 
calling upon the Negro workers to 
join the union. 

Congressman Tenerowitz, sup- 
ported by labor for the last four 
years, has introduced in Congress 
bills for labor. He has publicly 
stated he supports the Ford unioni- 
zation drive. 

FORD OPPONENT 

Running against Nowark in the 
2ist Senatorial District which 
covers the Ford empire of Dearborn, 
Was Mayor Hawkins of Ecorse, one 
of Ford’s “mode?” cities. 


Nowak defeated him with a 29,000 


majority. Nowak carried Dearborn 
by a 4,000 majority. He even polled 
3,000 more votes than the winning 
candidate for Congress, John Le- 
Sims. 

Nowak received the highest vote 
of any elected state senator in all 
of Michigan's 32 Senatorial dis- 
tricts. Diggs led seven candidates 
when the primary ‘vote was tab- 
ulated. Organized labor, Negro and 
White got out the vote for “Char- 
lie.” 

In the final elections, boldly pro- 
claiming that he stood for unioni- 
zation of the 15,000 Negro Ford 
workers, for peace and against dis- 
crimination in the armed forces 
against Negroes, for slum clearance 
and against slashing of relief and 
WPA Senator Diggs was re-elected 
for the third time. 

The fiercest electoral battle was 


the attempt of the Ford Motor Co. 
to defeat Tenerowicz. Ford had a 
candidate against him in both the 


of Ford, and former Congressman, 
was defeated by Tenerowitz by a 
Sizable majority. In the final elec- 


Marshal, Tenerowicz won by 15 to 1. 
With Congress and the State 
| Legislature scheduled to open Jan. 
1, the Daily Worker interviewed all 
‘three of Michigan's outstanding 
| legislators. 

The three are actively preparing 
programs for the Senate and Con- 
grese. 

Nowak has been a union man for 
twenty years. He joined the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers in 1920 
and was active in that organization 
for nine years. Became an auto 
worker in 1934, fired for organizing 
in 1936 and was immediately hired 
by the UAW as an organizer. 

HAS RADIO PROGRAM 


He ran for office for the first 
time in 1938 and was elected. Yes- 
terday be was preparing for his 
weekly radio program known as the 
“Ray of Truth.” This program is 
financed by the UAW-CIO and 
commercial advertising. 

He and Sen. Diggs are at the 

present time in the midst of a fight 
for a public investigation of the De- 
troit Welfare Department charging 
wilful misuse of funds. Their de- 
mand for adequate relief, WPA jobs 
and a welfare department that pro- 
_ Vides for the people has been oc- 
_cupying the front pages of Detroit's 
newspapers for two weeks. 
Tour correspondent found some 
20 people that evening who came to 
see Nowak. Workers, housewives. 
labor leaders were among the group 
who waited their turn in his 
modest living room to see him. 

Every night he said, more than 


Milk Drivers Learn 


An Election Lesson 


New York, N. Y. 


Workers Correspondence Department: 
The recent elections held in Sheffield Local 584, Unit 
3 may be used by the various locals of the International 


Brotherhood of Teamsters as 


an example as to what should 


* 
ae 


not be done by the rank and 
file. A group of rank and filers 
formed a group called the Square 
Deal Party which was made up 
of Progressives and the more 
progressive conservatives, and 
everything looked fine. The day 
prior to elettien this Square Deal 
Party whoge platform and policy 
were some ot the best that I had 
seen in the milk industry in a 
long time, formed a coalition 
with a gnoup that was dominated 
and controlled by the most out 
and out reactionaries and com- 
pany es. 

The/ excuse used by the Square 
Dealers, mainly by the conserva- 
tive, was that the machine in 
power must be beaten. They did 
not consult or consider what 
Steps the real progressives would 
take. This action caught the pro- 
gressive group unawares. This 
was largely due to a complete 
lack of understanding of the cor- 
rect procedure that real trade 
unionists take at all time in 
coalition groups that are not 
quite up to standards. As soon 
as they could grasp the true sig- 
nificance of what had transpired 


the Square Deal and came out 
in support only for those who 
were honest rank and filers. 


A BAD “UNITY” 
The officials’ slate went back 


into office 100 per cent, but the 
Square Dealers learned a lesson 


them. 
We rank and filers learned that 
greedy coalitions formed with 


the progressives withdrew from | 


that was vitally important to 


jobs and not keep the interests 
of the membership in mind can 
not and will not be tolerated by 
the rank and file. The members 
of unit one of 584 are also faced 
with an election this week for 
the position of one trustee. The 
present nominee running for re- 
election has done a swell job for 
the past year and if the mem- 
bership of this local would use 
their common sense, they will 
reelect this man to office. 

They know what they have 
now, but don’t know what they 
will get. Opposing him are sev+ 
eral machine stooges who are 
only thinking to get a soft spot 
and a title. The members of 584 
Unit 1 must under all conditions 
keep this man in office as he is 
the only man on the executive 
board who has the interest of 
the rank and file at heart. 

I will try to keep this page 
informed of all the important 
developments that may take place 
in the milk locals of the I. B. 
of T. This should be of interest 
to the consumers as well as the 
workers in this industry. The 
entire set up is such that the 
workers are hounded and worked 
to the extreme while the con- 
sumer is forced to pay top rates 
for milk.. If we win through to 
real dlean unionism, we can help 
the consumer by education as 
we are not the cause of the high 
cost of milk. They in turn will 
help us to lighten our burden of 
work. . 


A MILK DRIVER 


reactionaries imply to win paid 


1 


TO AID DRAFTEES 


introduce a bill 
nomic 


The average money paid to the aged 
in Michigan is $17 a month, He 
will demand a minimum of $40. 

Shifting to the heart of the Negro 
area, where Senator Diggs, the out- 
standing Negro leader lives. Here 
one finds almost the same setting. 
Dozens of workers and their fam- 
ilies wait in his living room to dis- 
cuss problems. 

Senator Diggs’ program for the 
1941 Legislature, matches Nowak. 
These two men in the course of 
many struggles in Lansing and in 
Detroit, have little or no difference 
of ideas and principles. Never was 
the unity of Negro and White ex- 
pressed better. 

Congressman Tenerowicz was in 
Washington. Nevertheless recently 
at a large union meeting where he 
came to report on his activities and 
his program for the opening of 
Congress. He declared that main 
tenance Labor's rights, the fight to 
keep America out of War and jobs 
and security, will again be this 
man's program. 

Tenerowier, Diggs and Nowak, 
are three names on the lips of the 


— ee — — — 


Michigan Labor’s Struggles 
Rear Militant Leaders 


ThrecEiecedtoxihtor Short Strikes Increase 


In Mahoning Valley 


(Special te the Daily Worker) — 

YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio, Dec. 22.—In the Mahoning Val- 

ley, short strikes in different departments have spread in 
the last two weeks so that no major steel plant has not been 
affected. Strikes are led by militant department shop stew- 
ards and department grievance committees. 
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anti-swike bills, anti-democratic 
actions end declaring that when 


that it is unpatriotic.” 

The resolution concludes by call- 
upon the national CIO leader- 
to institute a national meeting 
of all state CIO presidents for ac- 
on this “vital matter.” 
Full support to tne CIO Nationa! 
Atlantic 


‘British Drive 


‘Saved Suez, 
‘Rome Says: 


— 

ROME, Dec. 22 (UP) —Itahy was 
on the verge of launching a major 
|Offensive across Egypt toward the 
Suen Canal when Britains desert 
| blitzkrieg struck with such fury 


were “completely wiped out,” it was 
revealed tonight. 

| Marshal Rodolfo Graziani, 
leathery commander-in-chief in 
North Africa, sent a lengthy per- 
sonal report to Premier Benito Mus- 


that whole Italian detachments 
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DECEMBER 28, 1% 
Ask National S. . Gerson Returns 
To Daily Worker as 
Political Writer 


eee ky 


— 


Became Target of Reactionary Attacks When He 
Received Appointment as Aide to Man- 
hattan Borough President Isaacs 


S. W. Gerson, former Daily Worker reporter and recent- 
ly confidential examiner to Borough President Stanley M. 
Isaacs of Manhattan, today rejoins the staff of the Daily 
c1o | Worker as a political feature writer. 


— 
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8. W. GERSON 


100 Classes 
At Workers 
School Here 


Ne Term to Begin 


Jan. 13; Registration 
Now Going On 


One hundred clesses in 25 dif- 
' ferent subjects are offered by the 
| Workers School for the new term 


not only in the evening, but in the 

early afternoon, the late afternoon, 

and on Saturday morning. 
SOME COURSES 


The courses include American 
History, Trade Unionism, Labor 
Journalism, History ef the Ameri- 
can Labor Mcvement, Public Speak- 
ing, Political Beonomy, Current 
Events, Principles of Communism, 
Marxism-Leninism, Dialectioal Ma- 
terialism, History of the CPSU, the 
Negro Question. Imperialism and 
World Politics, Soviet Democracy, 
English, Russien, Mimeograph 


workers and farmers of this state. solini explaining why the fascist: Technique. 


All of them have radio programs 
financed by people's donations. 
They are tireless speakers at union 
meetings. lodge meetings and so- 
cia] gatherings of workers. 


Painter Writes 
On Recent 
Strike Results 


Brooklyn, N. . 
Workers Correspondence Dept.: 

As a member of the Painters 
Union District Council 9, I can 
say that I appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the arbitration 
award given by the impartial 
chairman following the recent 
strike. It is not 100 per cent what 
we want and a few questions of 
designation of men is left in the 
hands of an impartial chairman. 

But one thing we can be sure 
of the award did not come be- 
cause of any desire to help the 
painters, but because the de- 
mands of the painters were 80 
obviously justified as to inspire 
the unprecedented five “weeks 
strike (a long strike for building 
trades) that the only thing to do 
was to grant all the demands of 
the painters, this the arbitrator 
did not do. He compromised a 
trifle — but whatever it was it 
gave poor solace to the Master 
Painters Association. 

We believe that the impartial 
chairman did his duty, he made 
an award, we are satisfied. But 
it seems that is not enough some 
job must be created—a job pay- 
ing $18,000 a year for an im- 
partial chairman in the industry 
to be selected by the painters. 
Yes, it is true the proposal stated 
that the Painters Union give 
$6,000, the Independent Employ- 
ers $6,000, and the Association 
Employers $6,000, but they will 
work it out of the hides of the 
painters. 

We painters must and will 
tighten our ranks to be on the 
watch for any betrayals and any 
attack on our standards of liv- 
ing. | A Painter, 


| forces have been swept back behind 
their own Libyan border where a 
“titanic battle” is being fought 
around the besieged Italian base of 
Bardia 


Registration ig already proceed- 
ing in the office of the school, 
Room 301, 35 Bast 12th Street. A 
catalogue of the courses is free, 
and will be sent on request. 


MORE WORKERS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Flint Auto Worker Wins 
Job Back in Petition Case 


Bruce Widmark, Buick 
charged on “information” 


circulating a petition to place the 


. Flint, Mich. 


Workers Correspondence Department: 


Flint worker who was dis- 
received by the company 


through the Prosecutor's Office to the effect that he was 


Communist Party on the ballot in 
the shops, was reinstated and 
was awarded full back pay. 

This is the final case arising 
out of a reign of hysteria created 
by Circuit Court Judge Paul V. 
Gadola, who set up a One-Man 
Grand Jury to investigate the 
circulating and signing of the 
aforementioned petitions. 

All names of signers were print- 
ed in the News-Advertiser, and 
} after printing a number of so- 
called news releases to the effect 
that an air tight case of fraud, 
forgery and what-not had been 
established through affidavits, the 
whole set-up blew up in the an- 
nouncement that there was noth- 
ing to indicate irregularities ex- 
cept about six dubious signatures; 
and on the opinion of qualified 
hand writing experts, these had 
to be discounted due to the fact 
that in some cases a wife signed 
for the husband and vice versa. 


The prosecutor in this fiasco, as 
well as in a previous “investiga- 
tion of sabotage, etc.” directed 
against the Utility Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee workers fol- 
lowing the settlement of a strike 
last September was thoroughly 


defeated in the last election, and 
it is rumored about in labor circles 
that a lot of talk is directed 
against another term for the 
judge in the case. 


Organize Plane 
Plants, Wright 
Worker Asks 


Paterson, N. J. 
Workers Correspondence Dept.: 
It's about time the United Au- 


hoping for an organizing drive on 
the part of the CIO. 

I think most of the education 
work will have to be among the 
young workers. Not having much 
experience in industry, they still 
do not realize the great value and 
benefit of a real bona fide union, 
as opposed to the constant sell- 
out of a company union. 


A WRIGHT WORKER 


Associated with the paper from Dec. 1933 to Jan. 1, 1938 


— nen he was sworn in as aide to 


the Borough 
wrote princi 


on City and State 
affairs, covering 
than three 


City Hall for 
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Collow was a leader of the 
rank and file of Local 117, Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Work- 
ers and organizer of Branch 317 | 
of the TWO. His son, Sol Kar- 
loff, fought in Span for the 
Loyalist Government. 

A mass funeral will take place 
Tuesday from Manhattan Oen- 
ter. The deceased will be in the 
center from 10 AM. He leaves 
a wife and three children. 


12:30 P. M., when the 


youth’s body was discovered hy 
Boris Youcht, the secretary of the 
Dance Group. 

A police emergency. squad re- 
moved the body. 


BRONX MUSIC CENTER 


Presents 
VICTOR RECORDS 
Featuring 
PAUL ROBESON 1 
2 Russian Folk Son as Price 
“Night” and “Lullaby” 1 786 90 

MARIAN ANDERSON 
“Deep River” 
“Deres No Hiding Place 1.50 75 


NBC Symphony Orch........ 9.00 5.00 

PROKOFIEFF 

Ciassical Symphony — Kous- 

sevitzky Boston ymphony 
„ 4 2.00 


REDUCTIONS UP TO 30% 


Free Delivery on Phone and Mail Orders 
Write for Descriptive Catalogue 


Bronx Music ute 


383 EAST 140. 
NEW YORK 
MELROSE 5 14 
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ILD ‘Clinic’ to 
Advise Aliens 
Meets Tonight 7 
Urges All Non - Citizen 


to Register Before 
Deadline Dec. 26 


... the Best Gifts 


— 


We Are Many 


ELLA REEVE BLOOR 


The autobiography of America’s 
most beloved woman 


labor leader. Gift. Ed. 


Labor in Wartime 


¥e 


<2 2 


The International Labor Defense 


— 


Registration Aid Clinic, at which | 
non-citizens can avail themselves | 
Of expert legal advice, will conduct | 


JOHN STEUBEN 
& special session Monday, evening, : The experiences of Ameritan 
Dec. 23, from 6to 8 PM, at ILD. T War this must” book will help 
headquarters, 112 East lam St. p trade unionists draw _ comets 
Urging all non-citizens who have Gift Edition 5 $1.00 
rot yet done so to register by Dec. | a 
26, the last day provided by ine, We Didn't Ask Utopia 
Alien Registration Law for this | HARRY and REBECCA TIMBRES 
a ay . ann@uncemem 1 human book about « 
t its regular Wednesday — e 
hight Alien Registration Aid and — A $1.29 
Naturalimtion climic had been | Oi Edition .... 8 
moved forward to Monday evening. 
Dec. 23. 
the disposal of all persons with 


| 
The clinic whose services are et 
' 
| 
' 


tinue on Wednesday evenings = 
6 to 8 PAM. begirning January 3, Witch Hunt 
An expose of red-baiting in all 
its forms. 


1941. 
The same legal experts will con- ; 
n Gift Edition 


tinue in charge. N 


American economics... 


Freedom of the 


Press 


: GEORGE SELDES . 
An expose of Wall Street's grip 
| Wan press. A 


—Offers— 


COLUMBIA 
RECORDS 


| 


Dialecties of Nature 


75 in the sixty years which have 
Reduced Up to 50% elapsed since he wrote this besk 
Marxist 1 
; ‘ Now gift 9 6 6 9 6 „6 6 0 — 
—SCHEHEREZAD 
Rimsky-Korsakov—Rodszin- 
4th PIANO 
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‘—LE SACRE DU PRINTEMPs 
Stravinsky Cond cting N. . 
a . 40 i 


5S-AN ALBUM OF SSIAN 
MUSIC * 


50 K. 13th St., New York City 
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RACE: SCIENCE and} 
POLITICS 
RUTH BENEDICT 2 
Ansted anthropologist Sa 
concise. thorough, yet pop- 50 By 
ular . 
such an important part of ? . 
national and international a 
affairs. 2 


50 E. 13th St. N. V. C. 
WE PAY THE POSTAGE — . 
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Eric Bernay’s | 
MUSIC ROOM | 
| 


133 W. 44th St. - Union Shop 


OPEN EVENINGS 


Mail Orders Filled Promptly 


A Perfect Christmas and New Years Vacation 
Hitting the Top At 


HOTEL ALLABEN 


Lakewood, N. J. 


Featuring TOP Entertainment 
* EARL ROBINSON * LOLA ADLER 
* DAVID OPATOSHU 
* The Fem-Art Trio * Rose GROSSMAN 
* Sketches & Humorous Skits 


3 
3 e 


TOPS in activities— Badminton, Ping Pong, Volley Ball 
Horse Shoe Pitching, etc. 
TOPS in Food 


EVERY ROOM WITH BATH! 
Make Reservations Now! 
HOTEL ALLABEN, 303 7th St.—Tel. Lakewood 819 
* 


EDWIN COBNFIEL®D 


CAM 
BEACON. 


inter- Time Is Carnival-Time on Skates 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


~ * f 
$17.00 PER WEEK — $3.25 PER DAY GIANT 
RR sRATING 
eh Ph, thee a ht Oe REIN 
Sat. 10 AM. & 2:30 P.M. Sun. 10:30 A.M. K 


76639. City 


DAY and NIGHT 
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A Peculiar Kind of ) 
“Rebirth” of France 


® When the imperialists—either fascist or 
“democratic’—get their storm troopers ac- 
tive, it is supposed to demonstrate a rebirth 
of the political life of the nation. But when 
the people start acting—as with the forth- 
coming British People’s Convention—it is 
“chaos and subversive” and must be put 
down with a mailed fist. 

The Herald Tribune in an editorial hails 
the establishment of the “Jeunesse Doree“ 
—another name for storm troopers—by the 
Petain regime as signifying “the reviving 
political life of France.” This, says the 
Tribune, indicates a passing of the “leth- 
argy” which had settled over the country; 
and though it may be painful, the Tribune 
weeps, this counter-part of Hitler's Gestapo 
is really necessary. 

The role of the “Jeunesse Doree” has al- 
ready been cut out by the Petain regime 
which long ago instituted anti-Semitic bar- 
barism, brutality against Communists and 
other Frenchmen who want a France free 
of all imperialist oppressors, including the 
200 families. 

The kind of peace“ which has enveloped 
France is one to the liking of Hitler and the 
lackey French monopolists. But it is also 
to the liking of that reactionary spokesman 
of British and American imperialism, the 
Herald Tribune. This only shows the im- 
perialist character of the war with both 
sides of monopoly capitalists having the 
same aim of enslaving other peoples and 
their own. : 

One is not surprised, however, at the 
giee Petam's new shirted gangs creates in 
American imperialist circles, for Hitler’s 
rise to power was also regarded as a “re- 
birth” of the German people. 

But whether these imperialist gentlemen 
like it or not, a real rebirth of the French 
people is in preparation. It will take the 
form of the ousting the imperialists of every 
stripe—foreign and domestic. 


U. S. Labor Gets 
A Tip-Off From London 


Absence may not always make the heart 
grow fonder, but it may make the tongue 
talk plainer. 

So that the sharp-eyed financiers over in 
London who are dancing with pleasure at 
Roosevelt’s latest scheme are also giving 
American labor a free tip-off without know- 
ing it. 

We refer to the London dispatch which 
gleefully anticipates that this scheme will 
result in more ruthless “control” of Ameri- 
can trade unions. This dispatch tells us that 
‘the Financial News believes that as a result 
of Roosevelt’s war-loan scheme the United 
States “may expect a speedy reinforcement 
of national control so necessary for a full 
war effort.” (Herald-Tribune, Dec. 19). 

That's it—“ national control.” And that 
means only one thing —handcuffs for the 
trade unions, accompanied by general crack - 

ing down against All civil liberties. 

It’s grimly logical. If Roosevelt is going 
to make increased war production available, 
and if this “war boom” is to produce profits 
—and what would be the good of it if it 
didn’t?-then American labor will have to 
be sweated more than at present. 

Hidden inside Roosevelt’s munitions loan 

scheme is a club prepared against American 
labor. Anybody who objects to labor sweat- 
ing its life away for U. S. munitions makers 
' and the British empire will be “unpatriotic,” 
> We suppose. 
Let the trade unionists of America take 
careful note of this free tip-off from the 
London bankers. 
7 


The Teachers Defend 


Democratic Procedure 


> 5 


Contempt proceedings by the Rapp- 
‘Ooudert Committee against five members of 
the Brooklyn College faculty are a striking 
exposure of the fascist character of the com- 
mittee. 
The charge is that the teachers refused 
to testify before the committee. But actu- 
| ally, they justifiably refused to attend a se- 
eret one-man hearing in which they would 
be denied benefit of counsel (although the 
Committee makes full use of its counsel). 


» =" 


1 The stand of these teachers and 25 
f 5 others is one in favor of democratic pro- 
dedure. The stand of the Committee is one 
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for a Hitler star-chamber proceedings aimed 
at intimidating and smashing the Teachers 
Union and in laying an unscrupulous basis 
for slashing state aid for the school system. 

The hearing on the contempt proceedings 
is to come up in the State Supreme Court on 
Dec. 26. It should be stopped dead in its 
tracks. But a campaign of protests from la- 
bor and the people will have to start now to 
do it. ‘ 
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December Communist 


Interprets Key Events 
In the World Arena 


By Oakley Johnson 

In the hectic world of capitalism, with a war 
which has already embroiled England, Germany, 
France, Holland, Belgium, Norway, Italy, Greece, Al- 
bania, Egypt, Libya, Japan, China and other coun- 
tries, and the effects or the fear of war in scores of 
others, the controlled press obscures more than it - 
luminates what is happening today. 

The reader who has learned to get his facts from 
the Daily Worker has made an immeasurable advance 
over those who rely on the bourgeois press. But there 
are such a multiplicity of events, day after day, piling 
upen each other, that the most factual reports may 
lack meaning, if their interconnection is nct clear. That 
is why theoretical analysis and interpretation are nec- 
essary 


The Daily Worker reader who has learned to con- 
sult the Communist, official theoretical publication of 
the Communist Party, in order once a month to look 
forward and back, applying the scientific technique 
of Marxism-Leninism to the complex events and com- 
plicated forces of current history, will have the best 
insurance against confusion and discouragement. 

The December Communist contains a many-sided 
commentary on recent history, and is an unusually 
satisfying example of what the thinking newspaper 
reader needs today. It contains not only a direct 
analysis of the events of the month in the well-known 
feature, “Review of the Month,” but Earl Browder's 
analysis of the recent election results, a review by Tim 
Puck of the growing fascization of war-ridden Canada, 
an Official statement on the war by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of Great Britain, an 
article by V. J. Jerome, based on a recent book dealing 
with the fall of France, and a review by Bernard Rand 
of Hemingways novel “For Whom the Bell Tolls.” 

Here is an interpretation of happenings in the 
various worlds of pclitics, imperialist war, civil war, 
and literature, looked at in different ways, with credit 
where credit is due, and criticism where criticism is 
necessary. 

4 INDEX FOR YEAR , 


In this number, furthermore, as the careful stu- 
dent will note with pleasure, there are two separate 
indexes, an author index and an extensive subject 
index, covering the twelve issues of The Communist 
for 1940. 

A little examination of one or two items in this 
issue will show how The Communist carries out the 
function of theoretical guide to the thinking reader. 

“The 1940 Elections and the Next Tasks” by Earl 
Browder, one of the most important political state- 
ments since the start of the European war, appears 
ere —deservedly—in its third printing, having already 
been published in the Daily Worker and in pamphlet 
form. 

A good way to reveal the exceptional importance 
of the by-now-famous “Review of the Month” is to 
try out on yourself a sort of “Professor Quiz” or in- 
telligence test, with questions based on this “Review.” 

For example, take these four questions: 

1) Will independent labor action grow automati- 
cally out of disillusionment with the Roosevelt lead- 
ership in the coming months? If not, what else will 
be necessary? (See pages 1061-1062.) 

2) Was it Roosevelt qr Willkie that carried nearly 
every city of over 400,000 population in the election? 
Why did the one win and the other lose? In what 
way was the winning figure a losing figure? (See 
pages 1064-1065.) 

3) Does Big Business have confidence in the ability 
of Hillman, Green and their like? If not, why not. 
and what alternative has Big Business in mind? (See 
peges 1065-1067.) 

4) In what way did the election just past, which 


was held after the “People’s Front” tactic had been 


superseded by the outbreak of the imperialist war, 
prove “the corréctness of the Communist Party’s Peo- 
p'e’s Front line“? (See pages 1069-1070.) 

The same method could be applied to the very 
significant and extremely important article by Tim 
Buck, “The Crisis of Imperialism and the Future of 
Canada.” In this article there is contained, not only 


an analysis of the crisis of imperialist economy in 


Canada, but also proof of the rapid progress of that 
country along the fascist path, and an account of 
the splendid way in which the Canadian masses, as 
they become disillusiéned with war demagogy, resist 
the war's tyranny and work out new methods of tak- 
ing the offensive against the imperialists. 


POWERFUL REVIEWS 


The reviewer—led, no doubt, by professional inter- 
est—is bound to call the particular attention of read- 


nist. One of them it should 


view. department; the other gives 
ical analysis of a widely publiciaed “work of art” pic- 
turing (or professing to picture) = vite! phase of con- 


would seem, that he might desire. But 
the background against which the crime stands out. 
For Mr. Rand is not reviewing Hemingway's prose; 
he is analyzing the deliberate and shameless betrayal 
of a people and a cause. No one can read this keen 
political estimate of the movel without inoculating 
himself thoroughly against the Hemingway poison, at 
the same time increasing his own politica) stature. 
But each single article in The Communist increases 
the reader's political stature. That's why this theoreti- 
cal monihly is so importan’ 


. 


Voung Scientist's Dream Comes True in 


Above is a glimpse of the 
chemistry lab in the N. 
Shvernik Central House of 
Young Technicians in Mos- 
cow. It is the last word in 
completeness and up-to-date 
equipment, At the right is a 
scale model of a power sub- 
tion with a young experi- 
menter adjusting the trans- 
former. It works just like a 
big model. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Radio and Machine Workers, and 
the CIO Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. 


HAVE SET EXAMPLES 


During recent montis, these two 
unions have forged ahead in their 
wage-raising campaigns and have 
set examples for other unions to 
follow. 


Some of the outstanding vic- 
tories in this phase of union ac- 
tivity in the past period have been 
the wage increase won by the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers in the 
American Brass Co. in the Tor- 
rinigton, Ansonia and Waterbury 
shops where 8,000 workers won an 
annual wage boost amounting to 
$2,000,000. The same union came 
through with another four-cent 
hourly wage increase for 3,500 
workers employed by the Bridge- 
port Brass Co., and a general wage 
increase of 14 to 19 cents hourly 
in the Bristol Brass Co. in Bridge- 
port. 

Meanwhile, the United Electrical, 
Radio ‘and Machine Workers Union 
has succeeded in obtaining higher 
wages for thousands of employes 
in 11 companies in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts alone—exclusive - of 
its mounting record nationally. 

However, there is one weak spot 
in Connecticut as far as organiza- 
tion of the unorganized goes—the 
mushrooming airplane industry. 


AFFECTS OTHER INDUSTRIES 


And the absence of organiza- 
tion in the big plane plants of 
Connecticut, as elsewhere in the 
east, has caused workers and or- 
ganizers in other industries in the 

areas a lot of worry which 
express openly—because the 
rates in the plane in- 

‘as a vacuum to suck 
wage scale downward 

just as a time when the unions 
hard to increase the 


meeting,” a Sikorsky man said, 
“apd asked the United Auto Werk- 
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Pratt and Whitney plane division 
workers also want organization, 
and thus far they have rejected 
overtures of the AFL to step in— 
they want the CIO. It is a ques- 
tion, however, as to how long these 
workers will wait for a real “all 
out” organization drive by the CIO. 

[Meanwhile, the same situation 
exists in the huge Wright Aero- 
nautical plant in Patterson, N. J. 
There, however, CIO organizers 
have been attempting to break the 
ice during the past few weeks.] 

The airplane workers are espe- 
cially infuriated at the setting up 
of company unions by the emplay- 
ers, in which scores of company 
stooges have been placed as “offi- 
cials.” Dues re collected right on 
the job by so-called shop stewards, 
and any man expressing hostility 
to such company set-ups is imme- 
diately marked for dismissal for 
being “unproductive.” 


The plane companies are using 
every trick in the bag to stall the 
plane workers’ growing demands for 
wage scales at least comparable to 
the 62%-cent hourly minimum es- 
tablished’ by the Vultee strikers on 
the West, Coast. Plane plants in 
Connecticut pay frem 50 cents 
hourly minimum to 55 cents, and 
use the “individual adjustment” 
method of raising individual work- 
ers’; pay as a means of keeping la- 
bor divided. 

WON 5-CENT RAISE 

Several weeks ago, thousands of 
Pratt and Whitney aviation work- 
ers spontane>usly halted work for a 
few hours and forced the company 
to raise the base rate from 30 to 
55 cents heurly. This action vas 
completeiy suppressed ov the news- 
da pers. a 

The success of the West Coast 
Vultee strixe in the face of a 
frenzied red-baiting attack by the 
capitalist press and radio nationally 
and the fallure of an attempt by 
the government to intimidate the 
strikers has made the plane workers 
of the east more anxious for or- 


Nazis Air Bomb 
Blasts London 
Wedding Party 


LONDON, Dec. 22 (UP). — Air 
raiders which blasted a west mid- 
lands town with high explosive 
bombs and incendiary missiles to- 
day were responsible for the deaths 
of at least nine persons and the 
serious wounding of a bridal couple, 
at whose reception an anti-aircraft 
shell exploded. 

Am those taken to hospitals 
were a and bridgegroom who 
had been celebrating their wedding 
with a party of friends in a public 
house. An anti-aircraft shell crash- 
ed through a window, fell into the 
cellar and exploded. 

The bride's brother and uncle 
and an uncle of he bridegroom 


— 
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Connecticut Aircraft Workers Ask 


"USSR 
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ganization than ever before. The 
headway being made by many CIO 
union in Connecticut in industries 
related to or close to the plane 
plants is merely an indication of 
what can be done once the CIO 
really gets started in organizing the 
aviation industry. ‘ 

Among the workers,in Connecti- 
cut most anxious to see the plane 
industry organized are the thou- 
sands of CIO employes of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. who are launching 
a national drive to win a general 
10-cent hourly increase for Gen- 
eral Electric employes. Several of 
these workers, including organizers, 
told the Daily Worker that it is 
one of the most important drives 
ever undertaken in recent years by 
organized labor—and an unorgan- 
ized low-wage plane industry in the 
same area of the GE. plants 
(Bridgeport for instance) will act 
as a brake on the campaign, giving 
the employers ammunition for their 
arguments. 

PROFITS UP—WAGES THE 
SAME 


General Electric workers pointed 
out that the profits of the com- 
pany for the first nine months of 
this years were $37,194,776 as 
against $25,122,631 for the previous 
yeatr—-while wages remain station- 
ary in the face of a constantly in- 
crease in food costs, rents and the 
general cost of living. 

General Flectric workers at a re- 
cent meeting in Bridgeport figured 
out their weekly budget, compared 
it with the rise in rents and food, 
and estimated that they need ap- 
proximately $5 more weekly in 
wages to keep up with the extra 
burdens on their pay ches. Mean- 
while, UERW organizers pointed 
out that with General Electric's in- 
crease in profits has come 4 oor- 
responding imcrease in speedup. 
Union statisticians said that in 
1934 General Electric. was getting 
$2.19 for its products for every 
wage-dollar spent, whereas it is now 
geting $2.56 in value for the same 


one CIO organizer said. 

General Blectric has its grasping 
hands in the government “defense” 
trough as has every big manufac- 


turer in the country — and GE. 


stands to make millions on its de- 
fense orders. The corporation has 
about $47,000,000 in Navy turbine 
orders and is getting a virtual pres- 
ent from the government in new 
plant expasion which will be paid 
for by the tax payers in the end 
under the terms ot the contract. 

So, all these facts considered, the 
requese of General Electric em- 
ployes im Connecticu: and else- 
where for a ten-cent an nour wage 
nerease’ is @ very m dest request 
in. eed. ‘ 

But they would win that demand 
r. % quicker if the aviation wers- 
cro their next-door nugbors so to 
say, were organized and getting 
better wages, 


‘to raise those standards, despite 


12 emerges, out of the labor 


world of last week, in its true colors. 

This epileptic seizure over “reds,” real 
and imaginary, has again marked itself 
down for what it has always been, unless 
checked by the workers: A most potent instrument 
for writing the death warrant of trade unions. 

Every day for the past several weeks Teachers 
Unten No. 5 has been a prominent subject of “news” 
in the monopoly press of New York and points west. 


personal hatred of unioni 
hatred led the Lord of San 
in advance of the time set by 
chamber committee. 

Mr. Hearst hired one E. F. Tompkins to write 6 
series of two articles for the New York Journal and 
American, entitled mne Teachers Union.” 


WHY A UNION AT ALL? 


Mr. Tompkins got to the union-wrecking that hig . 


boss had ordered, without delay. Right in the be- 
ginning of his first article, he blurts out: “Why should 
there BE a Teachers Union?” i 

“What reason,” he asks rhetorically,” is there that 
justifies the existence of this organization?” 

The obliging Tompkins, of course,’ devotes there- 
after about 750 words in that article and another 750 
in a Priday effusion to contending that the Teachers 
Union should be put out of business ‘altogether, that 
teachers should be denied the right to organize under 
the banner of union labor. 

That is precisely what Frederic Rene Coudest, chair - 
man of the star-chamber ccmmittee, whose father 
and law partmer was counsel for years for the Rus- 
sian Tsar, is driving at. It is the wiping out of all 
union organization among the teachers which is the 
aim of the Inquisition now working in New York. 

Formerly the big Open Shoppers hired labor spies 
and injunction lawyers to do this job—and they are 


ed by a corporation lawyer who has no sympathy what- 
soever with unions of teachers or unions of any other 


The teachers having everything, according to the 
Hearstman, which they can get in the way of wages 
and conditions: “What, then, can a teachers’ union 
justly demand for teachers: which the teachers do not 
already postess?” 


YES, ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Rockefeller, and can yacht out to Glen Cove like the 
former whenever they like and spend the time in 
reading “Christmas Carols.” . 
Wel, the teachers union has to maintain the 
wares and conditions which the custedians of edu- 
cation now have, for one thing—and 
are directly under assault from the 
committee. The union teachers have 
the 


tured as their lot by the Hearstman. 


They have to battle for academic 
phrase which draws the scorn of the 
his 


period.” 

She cited the first imperialist war and 
freedom of teachers even to talk a 
had been abridged in the accompanying reign of 
terror. She stated with earnestness ai similar ef- 


forts to make teachers teach only what Big Business 
wants taught were appearing in all parts 
try. And she might have added, William Randolph 
Hearst has been in the lead of this brigade for the 
spreading of ignorance and medieval darkness over 
the land. g \ 


FRUITS OF RED-BAITING | 


If the Hearst argument, via Tompkins, would be 
ectablished in American life against the teachers, then 
every worker in a public service could be denied the 
right to uni- u,] and with the “defense” set-up the 
idea could be stretched like rubber to cover 


the coun- 


Wilson government in 1919, once before in this coun- 
try. It has rightly been designated by a well-known 
American bourgeois historian, Fred Albert Shannon 
of the University of Illinois, as “the Bolshevik hys- 


Ius fruits? First, frame-up and murder. The 
Sacco-Vanzetti case, ae Professor Shannon says in his 
“America’s Economic Growth” was outstanding in its 


th 
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Its further fruits? The smashing of union labof, 
with compulsory arbitration instituted as the law of 
Kansas the next year and with the transportation and 
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Awaits Joe at Home 


By Mike Quin 
“What are your folks going to say?” asked Joe. 
Difficulties that had never suggested themselves an hour 
ago were now coming to life in his brain. He had borrowed 
Hank’s old coupe to drive Marie home. 
An hour ago his heart was singing with recklessness and 


2. 


elation. Now they snuggled together ®——— 


quietiy and he was thinking of to- 
morrow. 

“My life is my own,” she said, 
and T’ve a right to be happy. Be- 
sides, I earn my own money.” 

“A guy ought to be making 
more money,” said Joe. 

“With what I make it’s enough. 
Besides, you won't always be in the 
stock room.” 

“I got to quit horsin’ around 80 
much,” said Joe. “I got to get 
—maybe go to night school.” 

“Let's not worry tonight, Joey. 
Tonight it’s just you and me—and 
the rain.” N 

“Just the same, a guy's got to 
think about the future. It’s dif- 
ferent now.” . 

She pulled his head down to hers. 
Their lips met and their arms held 
each other tightly. 

“Joey, you're not sorry—.” 

“Don’t be silly. It’s just a guy’d 
like to be able to—.” 


“We Can Stay 
Home Nights” 
“We can find a small place and 


it won't orst any more Wan to go 
running ‘round nights. Instead we 


can stay home and read and listen. 


to the radio.” 

“That's what I like to do, read 
good books. I mean serious stuff. 
Only a guy just never seems to get 
around to it.” 

“We'll have lots of time now.” 

“Do we have to tell your folks? 
Why don't I just meet you Satur- 
day afternoon? We can get mar- 
ried and then tell em.“ 

I ought to tell ma, Joey.” 

I wouldn't feel right, Joey. You 
don't mind, do you?” 


“They ask all kinds of questions |, 


and then they'll want a lot of fuss. 
with a lot of relatives around and 
everything.” 


“No, they won't. I'll make ma 
promise.” 

“Suppose they wort let us?” 

She was quiet a minute. “They've 
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probably get indigestion from her 
dne came right back by 
saying she'd divorce him if he 
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sat there looking at that ques- 


Shostakovitch 


On WOXR at 4 P.M. 


Music of Dimitri Shostakovich featured on W four o'clock 


Symphonic Hour. 


8:30-WHN—UP News WMCA—Noews 
8:46-WABC—Woman's Page of the Air 


WHN—Polly 
WOR—UP News 


oman’s Hour 
11:10-WNYC—Father Knickerbocker 
gest f 
11:15-WNYC—Chelsea Dance Band 
Women's Program 
. and Your Health” 


RNOON 
idday Symphony 


30-WOR—Trans-Radio News 
WJZ—National Farm and Home 


CA—Easy Aces 
Metropolitan Review with 


4:30- 
Dance Music 
f 3;00-WQXR—Music of the Moment 
WOR—Danceland 


3:15-WABC—Golden Treasury of Song 
With Jan Pierce and David Ross 
New York Tuberculosis and 
am 1 


Fu- 
n the South American 


1 — WOR—Dance Music 
WNYC—Sani Dept. Program 


@:00- WEAF—Slovenian Christmas 
WOR—Uncle Don WJZ—UP 
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8:15- 


9:15- 


9: 36- 


10°00- 


11:15- 


“Here's Morgan 
WABC—News 
‘s Resume 
7:00-WEAF—Pieasuretime with Fred 
5 


WHN are 
7.:30-WEAF—George Burns and Gracie 


WJZ—Glenn 


Miller and His Band 
WABC—" pe 


OR—Play Broadcast 
WIZ—"I Love a Mystery” 
WABC—' We Love” 
WHN—Dance Music 

Hall 


wi phony 
WHN—-"Voices of Yesterday” 
WMCA—Drama Forum, Irwin Shaw, 


"a starring 
Gloria * and C. Aubrey Smith 


WOR—Gienn Miller and His Band 
cert Miniatures 


WJZ—Lower Basin Street Ohamber 
Orchestra 


9:45-WQXR—Invitation to the Walts 


Theatre Amateur Hour 


Concert with 
y Weber and His Orchestra 


12:00-WMCA—News 
WEAF 
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-WJZ—AP News 
WHN—Music to Read By 
WABC—News 
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Book Gives Facts 
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Hallie Flanagan’s 
On WPA Theatre 


When the history of the 
1930's is written, the tragic 
story of the federal arts proj- 
ects will finally be evaluated 
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needs both of the available players, 
writers and technicians, and also 
of the audiences, 


The first great clash was over 
the slowness of Washington bu- 
reaucracy to yield to the special 
needs of the theatre. Next came 
the sensational censorship of 
“Ethiopia,” the first living newspe- 
per. The resignation of Elmer Rice 
as New York City director fol- 
lowed, adjustments were made and 
the Federal Theatre moved inex- 
orably on. 

What had seemed a visionary 
which could not 


plays were revived. Ancient Punch 
and Judy came out of, the Middle 
Ages to city street corners. Mul- 
lions of children clamored to at- 
tend 


Social problems 
reached the stage; old barriers were 
down. The theatre was rising in 
America to a new maturity. In the 
midst of depression, it was discov- 
ered that art does not need profit 
to survive. Art is like a filtered 
stream of life which moves rest- 
lessly with the ebb and flow of 
humanity. 


Fine Artists 
Were Developed 


And Miss Flanagan makes it em- 
phatically clear that the Federal 
Theatre was not merely a stage 
tor the production of plays. Re- 
search engaged the federal work- 
ers, experiments were made in 
technique, form, staging, designing, 
lightning. Orson Welles, Feder, 
Norman Lloyd, Howard Bay, How- 
ard Bolton, Tamiris . . . scores of 
fine artists were developing Writ- 
ers were writing new and gripping 
plays. A national theatre magazine 
was being published. Radio plays 
were finding our air audience of 
millions. Children were gaily laugh- 
at “The Emperors New 
Clothes” and “Pinocchio. French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Yiddish 
theatres were growing in the heart 
of democratic America. Puppetry 
was advancing. as an American 
‘theatre technique. For the religious 
there were pageants, plays, cycles 
of the Nativity. Dancers were syn- 
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HALLIE FLANAGAN 


Scene from “Pinocchio,” one of the 


Story of a Murder 


most popular of Federal Theatre producttons. 


dramas from many ages and many 
lands. This was not a local thea- 
tre. It was not a national theatre. 
It was a federated theatre in which 
the theatre workers of Detroit pro- 
duced for the people of Detreit, 
the theatre workers of Pine Bluff 
for the people of Pine Bluff. In 
many states and cities, throughout 
America, culture was reviving. 

And the people came. Some 30,- 
398,726 people attended Federal 
Theatre productions. Curtains rose 
on 63,728 performances. The gov- 
ernment received $1,925,919 in ad- 
missions, covering nearly all costs 
of materials, rentals, etc. The peo- 
ple loved the Federal Theatre. At 
one time 12,372 theatre and office 
workers were eating, sleeping, 
dressing, enjoying employment such 
as is the right of any man. 


Enemies of the 
Federal Theatre 


And yet the Federal Theatre was 
murdered. Who killed it? Reac- 
tion. Reaction showed its hand in 
many ways. Commercial theatre 
producers envied and feared a state 
theatre—they preferred to continue 
the hit-or-miss system of produc- 
ing escapes plays for the well-to- 
do. Bureaucrats in Washington 
feared the weakening of the bonds 
with which they encompass ail 
federal agencies; the independence 
of the Federal Theatre was estab- 
lishing a bad precedent for them. 
Milifary men, posted in high WPA 
Offices by the President, resented 
the national control of the Fed- 
eral Theatre, sought to make t 


conform, as in Los Angeles, to mil- 


itary manners. Big city politicos 
like Mayor Kelly of Chicago re- 
sented criticism) by stage produc- 
tion, of housing conditions; they 
sought to censor federal produc- 
tions or to kill them. Poll tax pol- 
iticians, fearing a free Negro vote, 
worried over the equality of op- 
portunity offered the Negro eco- 
nomically and culturally on the 
Federal Theatre. Reactionaries of 
every kind trembled at the suc- 
cess of “One-Third of a Nation,” 
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Professional Projects, and the com- 
ing of Mrs. Kerr. 
“To hell with the theatre!” “To 


The nasty little men who could not 
face their own convictions in their 
morning mirror now sat down and 
ate their words. KX 


Who Fought 
the Good Battle? 


Who fought the good battle? The 
workers. Miss Flanagan stood with 
them and stands again in this book. 
But another force stood beside them, 
@ greater force than any single in- 
dividual. That was the purest and 
most steeled force of democracy in 
America—the ©émmunist Party. 
Yes, there were Communists on the 
theatre project. It was they who 
sat up nights planning new produc- 
tions, seeking finer expressions of 
the peoples will for a people's 
theatre. It was the who 
fought for stable working condi- 
tions against cuts. They led many 
of these struggles; they joined with 


ductions of imaginative dance 
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of passage of the 1939-40 relief act? 
Mr. Roosevelt willed it so. Mr. 
Roosevelt could have saved the 
Federal Theatre with one fluent 
sentence in his persuasive resonant 
voice. He, too, want it killed. 


Roosevelt’s 
Crocodile Tears 


Few believed that then. Few—and 


‘| certainly at that time Miss Hans- 


gan. The President wrote to Miss 
Flanagan expressing regret at the 
death of the Federal Theatre. It 
was a pioneering job, he said, point- 
ing toward a hopeful future. It is 
toward that future that Miss Flana- 
gan points in “Arena.” But, in per- 
spective, it is plain that the end of 
the theatre project was, like many 
other. happenings of early 1939, the 
preparation for the present period 
of intense reaction, the drive against 
all progressives, and all civil liber- 
ties, the drive for war. A demo- 


cratic people's theatre is too dan- 
gerous for the monopolies, for the 


fore on the order of the day. It 
was consummated with horrible 
speed. The knife cut clean and deep 
into the lives of thousands of work- 
ets. And for millions of poor the- 
atre-goers, only the canned and dull 
entertainment of the movies was 
left . 


Miss Flanagan gives a remarkably 
objective picture of the situation, 
considering the fact that she was 
one of the leading actors in the 
drama. She makes one error of 
fact, however. Early in the book she 
remarks that in the Soviet Union 
the leaders of the state tell theatre 
directors what to do. This is, of 
course, untrue. The millions of 
workers of the Soviet Union are the 


| dictators of the Soviet Theatre— 


and not any state leader or leaders. 
What Miss Flanagan could, with 
truth, say is that no anti-socialist 
plays are produced in the Soviet 
Union. But it is true because so- 
cialism, which the Soviet workers 
enjoy, guarantees a genuinely na- 
tional theatre, a free theatre which 
may experiment adyenturously, 
which may reflect vigorously the 
entertainment needs of the great 
mass audience, the people. And the 


anti-socialist play, demand pro- 


5 Soviet plays, because they love so- 


cialism, hate that very capitalism 
which dealt a death blow to Amer- 
ica’s greatest national experiment in 
| culture—the Federal Theatre 
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fascists. Its liquidation was mere- 
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By Charles Glenn 
HOLLY WOOD.—Now, you take the motion picture bus- 
iness. Why, if an enterprising young man has ambition 
there’s no telling what he can do. He might even get ahead 


if he has 10 million dollars. 
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$215,188 for the nine months end- 
ing September 30, 
Pathe owns duPont. The trouble 
with these small companies is you 
can never tell when they're going 
to m in on an old established 
firm. that’s a risk you have to 
take. If you've got 10 million dol- 
lars. 


As for Paramount, They tre prac- 
tical. They got T. Funk Freeman 
en" Som "ransing the conn 


he’s been running the company 
and. by the way, the producers as- 
sociation. In the first nine months 
of the year, Freeman's outfit took 


fi million profit. It might hit 
$6, 000 by the first of the year. 
lt Comes 

From Here 


Extra earnings will fall 
from 1939’s average of $317.26. Fig- 


basis.” Other compapies ditto. The 


people of the Soviet Union want no directors of the lesser op are up 


that creek. 


J. Cheever Ogwcin 


‘Meet the People?“ 
Opens in New York — 


Some used to make $1,300 for one 


— 2 — | in ‘LEATHER PUSHERS” 


porter has it, a “take-it-or-leave-it| === 
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terprising young man, 
have to starve if he's 
a job. There's little fu 
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MOTION PICTURES 


NOW PLAYING! © | 


New York and Chicago J” 
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(Spoken in English) ~ 


A Camera Record of the Soviet- 
Finnish Campaign actually teken 
on the field of battle. 


, PLAYHOUSE 
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Continvous 
44 99 from IQA: 


Chicago 


| Studio Theatre 
66 East Van Buren 


| ot 
JEFFERSON: I 


Today 4 Tomorréw! ~~ 
Ralph Bellamy - Margaret Lindsey 
in ‘MEET THE WILDCAT’ 


— Also — 
Richard Arlen - Andy Devine 
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whose name Tur CORN IS GREEN 1 
sounds like the soup course m yarIONAL Thea., dist W. of tT 
Ciro's, was much hotter than said 
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On An Impressive 
The Score Looking 
Boa rd | 


New Magazine 
Ben Fase By LESTER RODNEY .. -2o 555-6" TatSeey 


A rather curious new magazine has just been start- 
ed. It's a quarter-yearly book called “Your Sport,“ sell- 


ing for 25 cents, including such eminent sports authori- 
ties as John R. Tunis, and its letter of introduction and invitation to 


comment save that it is aimed at “everyone who itches to get into 
the game, whatever it is, whether he is 16 or 60, whether he plays hand- 
ball On the public park courts or Folt at the Westchester-Biltmore.” 
Tt says, “This magazine is based on the notion that sport has gone 
completely democratic in the past twenty years.” It winds up its in- 
troductory letter with “And if you see fit to comment upon the maga- 
gine un your cwn paper we shall be very pleased.” 

We see fit to comment on “Your Sport” but don't expect the editors 
to he too pleased with the clipping we will send them. 


In commenting on a magazine that sees opportunity for playing 
Sports as “completely democratic” in a land where the argument is 
not whether there are 45,000,000 shrunken bellies but whether an es- 


* 


timation of 52,000,000 isn't exaggerating by seven million, it becomes | 
necessary to go preity thoroughly into the whole structure of playing | 
That may take a little Space and more 


Sports in the United States. 
than one cclumn. 

We termed this a curious magazine. It is that. It recognizes 
and dwells oh the American “itch” we all have to get into games and 
proceeds to prattle away about how to play the various games, where 
to get the equipment, etc. without taking the slightest cognizance 
of the simple fact that most Americans4oday do not have the economic 
statut necessary for the enjoyment of playing. 

Inevitably such a magazine will find itself paying less and 
less attention to the “everyone who itches to get into the game” 
and more and more attention to those “at the Westchester 
Biltmore.” How best to spend a couple of hundred bucks for 
skis, outfit and a glorious week-end in New Hampshire ... what 
floor in Abercrombie Fitch to ask the elevator man for when 
you want that new $50 fishing tackle, and how to put it with 
least fuss on the back of a 1941 convertible coupe. Its perspec- 

~ tive isn’t that now as it starts bravely talking of our great de- 
mocracy ef playing sports. But it must become that—another 
gilded piece of gloss for the few, and dropped pretensions of be- 
ing a guide for the many who must take their playing sports 
from the bleachers, the newsreels or not at all. It will find noth- 
ing to say to that many, unless it wants to begin a fight to re- 
verse the current merciless movement to cut recreational facili- 
ties, along with all other non war commodities for the people, 
to “the bone” that our administration has made its goal. Such 

a campaign by “Our Sports” magazine is hardly in prospect if 

gne judges from the cheerful blindness with which it talks of 

sports opportunity for all in its first issue. 

The thought that must inevitably strike one about the launching 
ot such a magazine at this particular time is, Didn't anyone tell them 
about the drive to war, about conscription, and the facts of life in 
December, 1941?“ 
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COURT FANS 2 J 
Will Discover the Oe 
Most Interesting and 
Knowing Coverage in 
The Daily Worker 


“Our Sports” magazine has heard of these things all right. Which 
is a very interesting point we'll take up tomorrow. 
af. -- . — — — . —ͤ ſUö— — 
TONIGHT - 8:30 P. M. | TheChicagoWorkersSchool 


Announces 
The Opening of Tite Winter Semester 
Beginning January 6, 1941 

Wide variety of courses offered: 
Economics, Culture, History Marxiem- 

Leniniom, ete. x 

A REDUCED FEE FOR ALL 

REGISTERED BEFORE 


January Ist 


Our Good Neighbor 
the U. S. S. R.“ 


HENRY HART 
THOMAS L. HARRIS 
VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


HOTEL DIPLOMAT 


108 West “43rd Street 


Adm, 35c 231 S. WELLS Sr. 
AUGSTORO: Phone: Harrison 3226 
American Commitee Une || || Night Entrance: 166 W. Jackson 
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| Bowl! Teams: 


Tennessee How 


It Gets That Way 


Mighty Vols Get Lots of Talent, Are Grounded in 
| About Two Dozen Plays and Solid Stuff 


(This is the fourth of a series on the New Year's Day bowl teams.) | 
Year in and year out, Tennessee turns out some of the ‘hat the so-called 


best football teams in the country—and the one which plays | 


Boston College in the Sugar Bowl is no exception. 
Coach Bob Neyland calls it ne 


' 
; 


best team I ever bad”—and that is 


| whose 12 Tennessee teams have won 


high praise indeed from the wen 


110 games, lost only 13 and tied | 


eigiat 

| This 
straight trip to a bowl. The last 
time out, the Vols lost to Southern 
California in the Rose Bowl and 
the year before topped Oklahoma in 
the Orange Bowl. Thirteen men on 
_the squad will set a mark hard to 


equal after the New Orleans game 


that of having played in three 


| straight bow] games. 0 
STUNNING RECORD 
Tennessee will carry into the 


Sugar Bowl one of the most re- 
|Markable records in football. The 
| Vols were unbeaten during the last 
| Gree seasons and in 1939 they also 
Were not Sed upon. Going back 
to the tail-end of the 1937 season. 
| Tennessee has won A straight reg- 
ular games. Their only loss during 


season game. 

Tennessee critics say that the 
Vols play a cream-puff schedule 
_ and that’s why they're undefeated 


operates from the single wingback 
and very rarely includes trick or 
dangerous plays. Tennessee plays 
careful, close football, waiting for 
the breaks and then striking like 
lightning. 
PRECISION, FEW PLAYS 

Most plays are designed for touch- 
downs or long gains. Neyland 
stresses fundamentals, precision, 
and timing more than trickery. The 


smearing or blocking punts, causing 
fumbles by hard tackles or blocking 
and by rushring the opposition on 
every play until # makes a m- 
take. 

All Tennessee teams—this one 
incluided—siress savage blocking 
and tackling. Neyland claims that 
the Vols have fewer plays than 
any majer team, no more than 
two dozen. These plays are re- 
hearsed and rehearsed until they 
go off with split second accuracy. 
Neyland figures no play is good 
until it has been gone over at 
least 500 times. Seniors estimate 
they will have gone threugh their 
basic plays about 2,500 times by 
the time they play Boston Col- 
lege. 

Tennessee runs all its pass prays 


that string was to U.S.C. in a post- 


will be Tennessee's died | 


| 


' 
' 


at the right time. On pass defense, ites over Fordham—about & 


| 


— 


The Record | 
Tennessee 49 Mercer 0 | 
„ 13 Duke . 0 
2 * Chattanooga 9 
e 27 #«Alabama 12 | 
™ 14 Florida 0 
2 28 Louisiana 0 
* 40 Southwestern 0 
8 41 Virginia 14 
* 33 Kentucky 0 
= 2 Vanderbikt 0 


on a system of counts, which en- 
ables the passer to look in one di- 
rection, wheel at the last second 
and throw blindly the other way, 
confident that the receiver, count- | 
ing along with him, will be there, 


Tennessee uses the tone defense 
instead of the usual man to man. 
Foxx is the best kicker on the | 
starting team and is dangerous 


' 

— | 
plunging back. | 
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With High Schools: 
As a result of the sensational 


32-31 victory of James Madison's; 
line usually sets up the breaks by | Steen quintet over favored Erasmus 


at the Garden Saturday, the way 


NEW YORK, MONDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1940 


“EASTERN” 118 
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All But Harmon-Led All 
Stars Will Be 


NYU ‘5’ Finally Gets 
Itself Untracked; St. 


Johns Is Impressive 


will be short 
game. 


also offer points for 
bets. If you want 
must give seven points on BC. 
if you want B.C. you can have 
points. N 
The Texas Aggies are thin fa 


i 
1100 


5 
21 


for regular bets and at even 
you give or take Fordham and 
points. 

The Mississippi State - George- 
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Beaudreau Called 


“Rookie of Year” 


Lou Boudreau, 23-year-old short- 
stop of the Cleveland Indians in- 
field, was selected yesterday by the 
Chicago Chapter of the Baseball 
Writers’ Association as the most 
valuable rookie in the major 
leagues during 1940. 

Sid Hudson, Washingtons great 
right-hander who won 17 and lost 
16 after a discouraging debut, land- 
ed the two first place votes Boud- 
reau missed and finished second in 
the voting. 

Following in order were short- 


stop Peewee Reese of Brooklyn, 
pitcher Vern Olsen of the Chicago 
Cubs, third baseman Bob Kennedy | 


This cut of Ben Auerbach was 
not the one we were looking for 
in connection with NYU's victory 
Saturday night. Ben, if anything, 
was the weak link of the Violet 
as the adjourning story tells. But 
over the course of the year the 
cuts of Ralph Kaplowitz and Ed 
Stevens have gotten themselves 
temporarily lost—anfl Benny boy 
is stin plenty of ball player 


COURT NOTES 


CCNY, Brooklyn Upset; 
Some Scores for LIU 
to Worry About 
A pair of stunning upsets Satur- 


day night saw CCNY go dawn be- 
fore visiting Niagara 31-28 and 


in its first Garden test to Make the 


* J 


Violet Comes to Life in 2nd Half to Trim 
Syracuse and Sound Warning—Gar- 
finkle and Baer the Works for Redmen 


By Lester Rodney 
Anybody who wanted to know why college basketball 
is drawing 16,000 to The Garden while ice-hockey is playing 
before houses of 4,000 had but to see the games Saturday 
night as St. Johns and NYU struck a blow for our side in 
licking invading Oklahoma and Syracuse respectively. 


The 46-41 victory of the Brooklyn 
Redmen over the Southwesterners 
was the more exciting of the two SCORES 
But the second half of the N U-. JOHN'’S'G F 173 
Syracuse game the more sientfi- ß? 13 127 
cant part of the evening's enter- — : g 14 
tainment. In this session the vet- Gerla te 3 1 3 
eran Violet aggregation, J. White,rg © © 9 8 
the finest array of individual play- 22 3 
ers in the town, figuratively yawn-| Totals 20 5 6 34 
ed, shook itself and broke into its : 
full spectacular stride for the first Bievens, i i 114 
time in coming from behind a 26- | Later. 1 Kruse 

22 halftime deficit to trim the goa Davie. « 1 31 
big Upptaters 49-42. — 1 — 133 

THEY’RE OFF! n _SiKouray, rg 1 4 1 

Tt apparently took both the close Totals 5 7 Totals 1 6@ 


call at the hands of Brooklyn and 
the sensation of trailing Syracuse always continuing tendency has 
been and is to merge the best fea- 
tures of both). Oklahoma worked 
almost exclusively around set play 
formulas, with double pivots set up 
near the foul line on which the big 
boys wither turned and pitched one 
handers or fed fast-flying cutters 
who often got through when. the 
defenders didn’t switch fast enough 
„ +. ® minimum of long set shots 
and improvised individual plays. 
St. Johns had less apparent 
pattern to its attack but attacked 
with quick thrusts created by 
clever ball handling and momen- 
tary situations. Straight fast cut - 
ting and clever feeding, plenty of 
medium and short-set shots 
whenever there was time to set, 
and a good percentage of them 
made. Only occasional and ap- 
parently unplanned pivots. Both 


senioritis out of this team and set 
it back in the magnificent and 
knowingly superior groove of last 
year’s “Wonder Five,” from which 
only one member was lost. Even as 
Syracuse, with one of the finest 
teams it has ever brought down 
here, left the floor with that four 
point lead there was the feeling 
thaß NYU, with its jerky spasms of 
brilliance and lapses into mediocrity, 
just had a choked up carburetor 


Brooklyn College succumb to John 


has been paved for New Utrecht's ot the White Sox, outfielder Bi Marshall 42-20. The first is the 


still unbeaten quintet to win the 
Brooklyn Division 2 title. The Mad- 
ison victory at the final buzzer was 
ample retribution for last year’s 
upset of its Wonder Team by the 
Buff and Blue, though it must be 
sad that Erasmus was hurt by the 
injury to Jerry Fleischman. 


Erasmus can still tie Utrecht if 
it beats the Green and White, but 
the way Larry Jacobson and 
crew have been going it may be 
too big a job for the crippled 
Fiatbushers. Division I in Brook- 
lyn is squarely between Thomas 
Jefferson, which romped over Boys 
on the Garden card, and Eastern 
District's sensational “out of no- 
where” team. 


WHAT’S ON 


RATES 
Dally 
line’ (6 words to a line—S lines minimum). 

DEADLINE: Daily at 128 Noon. For 
Subday, 5 P.M. Friday. 


Tonight 

VILHJALMUR STEFANSGON, noted Arc- 
tic explorer, speaks on “Our Good Neigh- 
bor e USSR.” 8:30 PM. Hotel Diplo- 
mat. 108 W. 43rd St. Auspices American 
Committee for Friendship with the So- 
viet Union. 


Tomorrow 
ALL CIVIL LIBERTY ioving friends m- 
vited to celebrate Christmas Eve. Tues- 
day, Dec. 24, at No Pasaran Club. Spe- 
cial entertainment and dance. Tickets 
Proceeds Oklahoma Defense. 


: What's On notices the 
and Sunday Worker are e per 


— 


LENIN 
MEMORIAL 
MEETING 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


J MONDAY .- JANUARY 13, 1941 


— 7:30 P.M. — 


‘TICKETS: 33c, 44c, 38, 66c, 83c and 81.10 


ON SALE BEGINNING FRIDAY, DECEMBER 20th 
at Workers Bookshop, 50 E. 13th St. - Workers Cooperative Colony, 


35 K. 12th St. 


_ | 2700 Bronx Park East and N. v. State Office Qpmmunist Party 


ANNUAL DANCE and floor 
show. Muni Diamond, master of cere- 
monies. Archie Black's Band. 
Plaza. 8:00 PM. Tuesday, Dec. 24. Aus- 
= — Dairy, Fruit Clerks Lodge 


— 


XMAS EVE STUDIO FROLIC DX Studio, 
70 W. 125th &. Dancing of course, en- 
tertainment too. Ausp. Crusader News 
Agency. 

WE'RE SWINGING, Dancing and hav- 
ing a heap of fun Xmas Eve. Won't you 
C'mon over? Subs. 39. Ausp. A. . M., 
77 Fifth Ave. (15@). “8:30 P.M. 
CHRISTMAS PEACE BALL! Music 


Nicholson, Cubs slugger, second 


baseman Ray Mack of Cleveland. 
second baseman Frank Gustine ot 
Pittsburgh, outfielder Walter Jud | 
nich of the St. Louis Browns and 
Dom DiMaggio, Boston Red Sox! 
outfielder. | 

The season, Boudreau figured in 
116 double-plays, 27 more than any | 


any regular and topped his league 
fielding his position. 

Pigured only as a whiz of a field- 
er, Boudreau came through heavily 
at bat and led his entire team in 
runs batted in with 101. He hit 
206, including nine home runs and 


other American League shortstop. i, and 
He accepted more chances than apiece but 
any, committed fewer errors than! much with 


10 triples. He was 10th in the 
league in runs driven in. 


Baudreau was so hot in baseball 


at the University of Illinois the In- 
dians had their eye on him before 
he was a member of the Illinois 
varsity and their pursuit eventually 


by Cass Carr and Orchestra; entertain- 
ment by Bronx Youth Workshop. Re- 
freshments, Admission 35c. Ausp. 
Bronx Peace Council, 1157 Southern 
Bivd., Bronx. 9 P.M. 


SCHOOL REGISTRATION 
BALLROOM DANCE lessons, class and 
private. Workers’ rates. Registration 
daily 2-9 P.M. Pallas Dance Group, 430 
Sixth Ave. 1 Sight up. GR. 5-0656. 


WORKERS SCHOOL, Winter term regis- 
tration! Complete program of Marxist- 


Leninist courses. Room 301, 35 E. 12th 


St., NYC. 


— 


* 
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“THE DUKE OF IRON” 
“KING HOUDINI” 


First Annual 
“PEACE ON EARTH” 


A Christmas Revue — with AMERICAN YOUTH THEATRE COMPANY 


“A NIGHT IN TRINIDAD” 


with the 


TRINIDAD CALYPSO TROUBADOURS 


featuring 


TOMORROW CHRISTMAS EVE. 
FRATERNAL CLUBHOUSE, 110 W. 48th St., N. v. C. 


Subscription: In Advance—S0cj; At the door—@de 


A DOUBLE FEATURE. 
AMERICAN YOUTH THEATRE 


Xmas Ball 


* 
* 


“THE CALYPSO KID” 
(Bill Matons) and Dancers 
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led to Boudreau’s inéligibility be- 


career. 
the finest basketball players ever 
to hit the Big Ten. 

He went to Buffalo and switched 
from third base, his college spot, to 
shortstop. The Indians had a great 
third base prospect at that time in 
Ken Keltner and wanted Boudreau 
at short. Teaming with Mack, he 
knocked the International League 
dizzy and they soon were ready for 
the majors as a unit. ; 


more surprising, as the Kingsmen 
had to operate without the services 
of Captain and high scorer Mari- 
aschin, who hurt his arm in the 
NYU game. 

Niagara had been soundly 
trounced by Manhattan on Fri- 
day night and its victory over 
City throws the air of complete 
bewilderment over the collapse of 
what Nat Holman 
to be one ef his best teams. Gold- 


and few substitutes, 
lads felt the lack 
keenly. Kasner led 
11 and Hirsch tallied ten. 


victory over Ohio State 46-38 ... 
with Rice, Michigan State, De Paul 


East fore he had completed his college and Duquesne on the list, LIU has 
He was considered one of | 


the toughest schedule of the locals 
hands don . . Pittsburgh, after 
beating two Big Ten teams on suc- 
cessive nights, succumbed to inevi- 
table weariness in Northwestern 
big gym, losing 48-28 . . . Minnesota 
warmed up for ts NYU game in the 
Garden next week with 4 43-36 
victory over Nebraska and Michi- 
gan bounced back surprisingly from 


its licking by Notre Dame to trim 


Butler 32-25. 


NEW YEAR’S EVE 
-RIGADOON | 
Sparkling Floor Show 
Headed BS 
PHIL LEEDS 
FRANKIE NEWTON 
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YOUNG COMMUNIST LEAGUE 


* (In Cooperation With New Masses) 


Invites You to Spend the New Year Right! 


Manhattan Center 
34th St. and &th Avenue 


Tues., Dec. 31 


TICKETS: YCL State Office 


teams used the fast break down 
the floor whenever they could get 
a numerical edge or even num- 
bers of men down front. The local 
team’s attack called for more in- 
itative and improvization out on 
the floor by the players. 
GARFINKEL AND BAER 
Jack Garkinkel, feeder and floor- 


the foul line... Benny Auerbach 


player and there’ no reason why he 
shouldn't untrack with the rest of 
* 


on to just stay ahead of the tall 
and springy boys with the pitter- 
patter way of running that’s so 
much faster than it looks. Here 
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